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A MAN OF A THOUSAND HEIGHTS 


A Jubilee Bird at the Zoo 



This cockatoo has just celebrated its jubilee at the London Zoo, where it has lived for half 
a century. It is looking out upon the world from a new perch, having made friends with a 
little visitor who seems proud to have such a novel decoration for her hat 


A Musician in the African Forest 


CLIMBER OF 1000 
PEAKS 

FAMOUS CONQUEROR 
OF THE ALPS 

A Wonderful Man Who Passed 
During the Nine Days Wonder 

COOLIDGE OF THE HEIGHTS 

During our late Uncivil War the 
newspapers had to- leave almost un¬ 
noticed tire death of an old parson at 
Grindelwald who was one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. He 
was the Rev. A. B. Coolidge, and he 
knew.'more about the Swiss Alps than 
anyone- else. Nobody has ever climbed 
so many ol them as lie.- 

When he was a sickly boy of 14 he 
was sent from America to Europe for 
his health. The change did him so 
much good that he climbed his first 
mountain next year, and from that time 
onward he carried the banner of Ex¬ 
celsior up peak alter peak for more than 
33 years till he could climb no longer.. 
And he did a- good deal more besides. 
He went to Oxford and worked so well 
there that after taking a First Class he 
became a Fellow of Magdalen College 
and afterwards a tutor of Modern History. 

Boy Who Climbed the Alps 

But all his vacations, were spent in 
Switzerland in the company of the up¬ 
lifting peaks. He climbed the Jungfrau 
when he was only 17, and Mont Blanc 
two years later. 

1 There is a book which all. Alpine 
climbers know called the Alpine Club 
Register, and in it ore set down all the 
important peaks which famous climbers 
have reached. In it Mr. Coolidge 
occupies no fewer than 25 closely- 
printed pages with the mete statement 
of ■ the mountains he climbed, and the 
books he wrote. 

There were more than 1200 important 
peaks to lvis credit when lie was com¬ 
pelled by ’health to give it tip at the 
age of 49,-' But by that time he had 
hai'dly left a peak in the whole of 
Switzerland which anyone could climb 
without knowing that Coolidge’s foot 
had been there before him. 

Greatest Authority on the Alps 

He climbed summer and winter.. He 
celebrated his 21st birthday by conquer¬ 
ing the Rathliorn, and in the. strength 
of. his. young manhood he was the 
first to climb the Wetterhorn and 
the Jungfrau in winter. Climbing was 
his passion, his pride, his pleasure ; but 
it was not all his life, for he made it his 
business to learn all about the historv 
of the.mountains, about winch he never 1 
tired of writing, and on which he was, 
to the time of his death (at the age of 
So), the greatest authority. Every 
seeker after Alpine knowledge must 
consult his books. 

- He died, as he had lived for the last 
thirty years, in Switzerland. 


O x the edge of the primeval forest 
which makes a huge blot on tl^e 
maps of Centrat Africa a white man is 
tbday striding hither and thither under 
the blazing Sun as he encourages a horde 
of " merry scarecrows ” to -get on with 
the work on which he has set his heart. 

This man is a musician and a learned 
theologian as well as a doctor, but his 
life-work is that of helping the poor 
natives of the Equatorial forest who 
have been stricken with sickness. . 

His name is Doctor Albert Schweitzer, 
and perhaps it will be seen on the 
hoardings in London next winter, be¬ 
cause then he intends to come here to 
tell people of the work lie docs among 
the sick people, and of how much they 
stand in need of it. And to charm 
money out of the pockets of the charit¬ 
able he is going to play Bach to us at 
concerts. He is the modern Orpheus 
winning the means to bring his people 
back to light and life by his music. 


He has laboured years among them 
in French Gabun, but lately misfortunes 
have dogged his heroic efforts. There 
has been a.famine and an epidemic of 
dysentery ; and the only way to remove 
his patients from the danger of infection 
is to remove the hospital he built at 
Lambarene. So he is clearing a new- 
site in the forest some miles away from 
the old hospital, and there he and his 
“ merry scarecrows,” as he calls his 
convalescent patients, are laying the 
foundations of a new hospital. 

It is not the kind of building which 
we in Europe imagine a hospital to be ; 
but it is to be roomy and sufficient, and 
in it will be the medical appliances and 
comforts which the doctor’s energy and 
charity have collected. 

There is more than one wav’ of helping 
Dr. Schweitzer in his labour of love ; but 
perhaps none would please him better 
than that we should go to hear him play 
and tell of his people. 


CENTURIES TO MAKE 
A BOOK 

A WONDERFUL RECORD 

The Brotherhood of Bollandisls 
and What They are Doing 

STORY OF THE SAINTS 

The writing of books has more romance 
clinging to it than most of us have ever 
imagined, though one might guess at 
some of it when watching the frequenters 
of the British Museum Reading Room. 
What can there be, for instance, behind, 
the not infrequent visits there of men 
who have the look of Belgian priests ? 

The question may be answered with- 
certainty, and it will disclose one of the 
most interesting facts in the story of 
writing books. They are searching the 
records of the Museum to help in the 
completion of a book that has been 
growing in size for 283 years and will 
not be finished for many years to come. 
Its sixty-fifth volume has been published 
this month. The jirst two volumes were 
published in 1643. 

Saints of Every Month 

These inquirers from abroad are 
Belgian members of the Society of 
Jesus, belonging to a small Brotherhood 
known as Bollandists, seven or eight in 
number, and they arc writing the Acta 
Sanctorum ; that is, they are making 
up the Record of the Saints, according 
to the Saint Days of the calendar, begin¬ 
ning with January 1. 

The two volumes published in 1643 
recorded the lives of the Saints whose 
days occur in January. Three more 
volumes giving the February Saints were 
printed in 1658, three with March saints 
in 1668, and the calendar lias been 
worked through, with intervals of 
cessation, ever since, till now the saints 
whose Days are November 9 and 
November 10 have their lives recorded 
in the sixty-fifth volume of this book, 
which has been written through centuries 
and is not v’et finished.. 

Great Work Nearly Complete 

The idea of a complete Saints Book 
occurred to a Flemish priest named 
Heribert Rosweid, and he collected a 
mass of materials, lint died without 
writing anything. That was in 1629. 
Then another Jesuit father, named 
John Bolland, took over the task, and 
lie it was who, with helpers, brought out 
the earlier volumes. From him the 
authorised workers on the book have 
inherited the name of Bollandists. The 
Jesuits were driven from Belgium and 
the work languished between 1794 and 
I S37, when it was resumed. Since that 
time it lias been reorganised, and 
supplemented and carried on from 
October 15 to November 10. No doubt 
now it is on its way to a completion of 
the whole list of saints alteady canonised. 

The fathers who are engaged in this 
study of tlie full range of Roman Catholic 
history are known in every great 
reference library throughout the world. 
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COMING DOWN FROM 
EVEREST 

STORY OF SOMERVELL 
OF TRAVANCORE 

The Painter of the Roof of 
the World 

A MAN WHO GIVES HIMSELF 

In a London gallery not long ago there 
were on view about fifty pictures of the 
Mount Everest Expedition by T. H. 
Somervell, the doctor who _was one of 
the brave men who nearly reached the 
summit of the mountain. 

There are several ways in which he 
could have told what he saw during 
those days of adventure. He might 
have written about them, or sung about 
them ; but, being an artist, Dr. Somervell 
has done something else. He has painted 
the mountains in storm and in sunshine, 
with the clouds rolling round them and 
with the purple shadows upon them. 
In these pictures we can see a little 
of what he saw. 

Twice Near the Summit 

During the war Dr. Somervell was in 
the Medical Service of our army in 
France, and when the war was over he 
volunteered to join the Mount Everest 
Expedition. 

Now, no man could be passed for this 
adventure unless he were of splendid 
fitness in health. Only such men could 
live at those heights which tower 
above men in their beauty and terror. 
Twice did Dr. Somervell" scale those 
mountains ; twice he came very near 
to the Roof of the World, and by his 
medical skill and his coolness and 
courage during the expedition he helped 
his comrades both British and Indian. 

Painting Mountain Scenery 

Whenever the time came for a halt 
he would bring out his paints and seek 
to catch the beauty and strength of the 
mountains which are for ever changing 
as the Sun and the mists play upon them; 
and these are the pictures Ire has been 
showing in Bond Street. Among them 
there is one of the camp on Mount 
Everest at 25,000 feet, and a note is 
added to say : “ This is the only picture 
in the exhibition not made on the spot.” 
No one, we should imagine, ever painted 
a picture 25,000 feet above the sea-level. 
But whenever he could he painted the 
mountains, and cities set on a hill, and 
■ sometimes a frozen waterfall or a temple. 
He has tried to show what a storm was 
like on Mount Everest. 

When the climbing w'as over, after the 
first expedition, Dr. Somervell went to 
see some of the stations of the London 
Missionary Society of which he had 
known from his childhood, for his father 
w r as, and is still, , the treasurer of that 
Society. One day he came to a Medical 
Mission in the very south of India, in 
Travancore. It is a wonderful piece of 
medical service, but.when Dr. Somervell 
arrived lie fouhd only one British doctor 
at w'ork, and he was terribly overworked. 

The Doctor Lends a Hand 

So at once the visitor took off his 
coat and began to lend a hand. Being 
a skilful surgeon, he was able to help 
that lonely doctor, whose name is Pugh, 
and to give him new hope. Then the 
young surgeon said within himself : 
“ Is it to be work at home, where there 
are many doctors, or here in India, 
where there is such need ? ” At home 
there awnited him a fine career, but in 
India there were multitudes of poor 
folk sorely needing the light and the 
hope which a Christian doctor can bring. 
He made his choice, and today he is a 
medical missionary in Travancore. 

It will show how much work .falls 
to such a man if the figures of the 
mission are giveri. Every year there are 
3794 patients in the hospital and its 
branches and 117,068 out-patients. 
It is the only place, within a hundred 
miles where the most up-to-date sur- 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA 
BY CAR 

A NEW KIND OF HOLIDAY 

Tourists in the Never-Never 
Land 

CHEAPER THAN A TAXI 

For a hundred pounds the amateur 
explorer may now enjoy one of the 
cheapest trips in the world, across a 
continent by car-—from Adelaide in 
South Australia, across the great 
Australian Desert to Port Darwin in the 
Northern Territory, and back again 
by car ! 

The first cars arc on their way. The 
expedition is commanded by a South 
Australian w'ho became Captain Bagot 
in the war, and he started with two 
passenger cars and a baggage lorry for 
provisions, tents, and other equipment. 
It is not stated whether he took a wireless 
set with him, but he would scarcely need 
it, for the little expedition will follow 
the route of the great telegraph line 
which stretches north to south across 
Australia, and this line can be tapped. 
There are three ladies among the fourteen 
people who have gone on the first trip, 
but already there is a demand for seats in 
the journeys that are to follow if the 
first , is a success. 

No wonder there is enthusiasm, for it 
will be a joitrney which a very few 
years ago was only attempted by the 
most adventurous travellers, and not so 
many years ago it was one of the big 
feats of exploration. Even today it is 
not without its risks. 

Where Rain Brings Prosperity 

Starting from the garden city of 
Adelaide the car will climb the wooded 
slopes of Mount Lofty, which lifts its 
benign head over the South Australian 
capital and offers country homes to the 
town dwellers who can afford them. For 
a long way the road will thread the hills, 
but after crossing the Flinders Range it 
will come to the Australian bush and 
the plains so bare of grass that one sheep 
needs half a square mile to feed on. 

. After these come the cattle ranges, 
where a wet winter spells prosperity and 
a long drought may spell ruin. Captain 
Bagot’s convoy will follow the railway 
till it comes to railhead at Oodnadatta, 
and then will plunge across the veritable 
Australian Desert, where transport is 
still by camel, and-where the lakes and 
little rivers marked on the map are 
sometimes dried beds and salt-pans. 
Only the-, wandering tribes of the 
aboriginal Australian natives, the Black- 
fellows, can live here, and even they can 
do so only by rare endurance. 

After the desert comes the tropical 
land of the Northern Territory where the 
vegetation is as rich as in Ceylon, and 
where rivers and creeks give abundant 
water, for this land, which those who 
live there call the Never-Never Land, 
is visited by abundant rain (and many 
thunderstorms) and by those who live 
about Port Darwin, which has a lovely 
harbour, is always thought Of as a Land 
of Promise. 


Continued from the previous column 
gery, controlled by X-ray examination, 
can deal with the sufferings of the people. 

Even as I write (Dr. Somervell says) 
I hear the beating of drums which goes 
on all night to keep away the cholera 
devil. A mile or so away from this is 
our hospital, where the latest treatment 
for cholera is so often given, a treatment 
which lias reduced the mortality from 
60 to 20 per cent. But the customs of a 
people are hard to change. 

There are many artists, doctors, 
climbers, missionaries in this world ; 
but there are not many who can do all 
these things, and are willing to put 
such gifts at the service of the poor 
peasants in an Eastern land. Therefore, 
we of the C.N. raise our hats to Howard 
Somervell, 


PRISONER OF THE 
ICE CHAMBER 

A Cape Town Adventure 

RESCUE IN THE NICK OF TIME 

In an ice chamber at Cape Town, 
where apples for the English market 
were stored, chance has repeated an 
accident which happened some time ago 
at Liverpool. 

The manager found himself shut in 
with the apples in the freezing cold and 
darkness of a storage chamber. At 
Liverpool it was a headwaiter of a 
restaurant who was trapped by the 
sudden closing of the steel door of the 
refrigerating storehouse and could not 
make the safety bell work, so that he 
was there all night. 

In the ice chamber at Cape Town there 
was no electric bell. The door was 
closed and the lights were shut off by a 
switch operated at a distance by some 
workers who were leaving the building, 
and the unfortunate manager found 
himself imprisoned in darkness and in 
an atmosphere of icy coldness. 

He might have stopped there for days 
unsought, for hq could not make himself 
heard. He groped round the chamber, 
finding nothing to lay hold of but 
icicles and frozen snow. He shouted in 
vain, and at last he fell half insensible 
on the floor. There, when he had 
almost given up hope, he heard a sound 
in the chamber above, and gathered all 
his forces together to shout once more. 

By the merest chance the engineer of 
the works had had occasion to go to the 
other room. He heard the shout, and 
the manager was rescued and taken to 
hospital just in time. 

TOMMY TO A LADY 
A Scrap of Paper 

A lady was buried in a quiet English 
village the other day, with this letter in 
her hand. She was Lady Garvagh, and 
she received the letter during the war. 

■ My Lady,—Yesterday I read in the 
Daily Mail your letter to the Editor. 

I thrilled when I read " Greater 
Gentlemen than the British Tommy I 
never wish to meet.” 

One realises that the long, weary 
hours of pain and undreamt-of suffering 
and hardships endured at the front have 
not been in vain. For such noble 
women as yourself one would make the 
supreme sacrifice and die happy. The 
honour of our women is and ever will be 
more precious to us than life itself. 

We shall never meet in this life, my 
Lady (for I am an ordinary everyday 
sort of species), but my prayer is that 
when Lady Florence Garvagh passes 
into the Great Beyond she may hear 
from Him who has taught us " Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it to the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me,” Again God bless you. 

A Tommy. 

I hope to be coming on furlough soon, 
and should your maid one morning bring 
you a small bouquet of flowers saying, 
‘‘My Lady, I found these on the door¬ 
step,” they will be placed there after 
lights out, and you will know it is just a 
small tribute of love from a British 
Tommy. 

Tournai, Belgium, Dec. 22, 1918. 

If the writer of the letter is still 
living, it will thrill him again to know 
that Lady Garvagh lies sleeping in our 
English earth (at Cranford in Middlesex) 
with his crumpled piece of paper in her 
hands. 
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THE DEFEAT OF 
WATERLOO 

LONDON ROBBED OF A 
NOBLE MONUMENT 

The Cowardice that will Not 
Face the Facts 

LAYING UP TROUBLE FOR 
TOMORROW 

There is no cowardice like that of 
meanness, and the shabbiness which has 
sacrificed Waterloo Bridge on the plea 
of saving money will eventually recoil 
on those who have insisted on it by 
plunging them in greater expense. 

The meanness is in destroying this 
noble monument, one of the beauties of 
the capital of the richest Empire in the 
world, because it is supposed that 
destruction is cheap ; the cow-ardice is 
in refusing to face the fact that 
the centre of the trouble is at Charing 
Cross, and that, after Waterloo Bridge 
has been destroyed never to be replaced, 
the hideous bridge at Charing Cross, 
which nobody wants and presently 
nobody will need, Will have to go too. 

A Growing Encumbrance 

If Charing Cross Bridge were to be 
rebuilt with a wide road for traffic, 
the Thames would lose one of its most 
hideous objects, the traffic between 
North and South London would gain 
immensely by being brought to a spot 
where it would be most convenient and 
cause least congestion, and there would 
be no need to destroy Waterloo Bridge. 
Charing Cross Bridge must be rebuilt 
sooner or later, because a road bridge is 
needed there, and because the railway 
lines it brings at present are becoming 
worse than unnecessary. They are a 
growing encumbrance to the southern 
railway system of London. 

Consequently, the cost of the new 
Charing Cross Bridge will have to be 
added to a new and costly Waterloo 
Bridge, which, besides having lost all 
the beauty of the old one, can only 
add to the terrible congestion where it 
joins the Strand. 

The public bodies Who will not face 
these facts might be supposed to be 
unable to see beyond their noses, but it 
is hard for the Londoner who loves his 
city to see this thing done. ' The London 
County Council has persuaded Parlia¬ 
ment to let it spend the first ^100,000 
of the Londoner’s money, on pulling 
down the bridge that he loves in order 
to keep for a few more years the bridge 
that he hates. 

OUR-FRIEND JOHN 
DANIEL 

Famous Gorilla Dead 

Everyone will be sorry to hear that 
poor John Daniel, the most famous 
gorilla in the world, is dead. 

He was the only one of his race who 
had seemed really to thrive in England, 
but our climate has at last proved too 
much for him. Even the cleverest 
doctors and the use of ultra-violet rays 
could not save him. 

He will go down in the annals of the 
Zoo as perhaps the most interesting and 
intelligent creature that has ever entered 
its gates, and he delighted everybody 
with his pranks. 


AN ILL WIND 
A Forest Fire Finds Oil 

Some valuable oil shale deposits in 
California were inadvertently discovered 
the other day through a forest fire. 

The smoke was so black and dense 
that it was apparent that something as 
well as timber was burning, and when the 
blaze had been mastered investigation 
brought the oil deposits to light. 
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ONE MORE MARVEL 
COMING 

THE MAIL PLANE 
WITHOUT A MAN 

Press a Button and Your 
Letters Come Over the Sea 

AGE OF WONDER UNFOLDING 

By Our Flying Correspondent 

We stand today at the threshold of 
marvels eclipsing everything that has 
gone before. 

Already the French authorities are 
preparing for the institution of a purely 
automatic aerial mail. At a great 
central station will be operators with 
illuminated screens before them. They 
well send up pilotless planes carrying 
urgent letters. These machines will flit 
here and there, guided by the operators, 
who will see on their magic screen 
exactly where each machine is- from 
moment to moment. At the pressure of 
a button by these wizards in the control 
station the pilotless machines will drop 
bags of mails, which will come floating 
down supported by parachutes. 

Letters at 500 Miles an Hour 

The experts who have concentrated 
on this subject say that we shall be able 
to flash express letters between London 
and Paris in less than an hour. They 
declare that on immensely long flights, 
such as that between America and 
Europe, automatic mail-carriers, like 
stream-lined projectiles, reaching heights 
of ten and twelve miles above the surface 
of the ocean, will eventually reach 
maximum speeds as great as, or even 
exceeding, 500 miles an hour. 

Ten miles a minute 12 miles high 1 
Think of it ! Think what it will mean to 
human intercourse, to the acceleration 
of the world’s business, when urgent 
mails can be flashed between Europe 
and the United States in hours instead 
of days, when a wirelessly-directed 
mailplanc, with no human hand at its 
controls, covers distance at such a pace 
that it spans the Atlantic in eight hours ! 

Charting the Upper Air 

An all-important feature of this new 
research will be'the accurate charting of 
the speed and trend of winds which blow 
at immense heights. 

One of the vital theories now to be 
proved or disproved is that at altitudes 
of from ten to twelve miles above the 
surface of the Earth there are vast winds 
moving at speeds as great as 250 or 300 
miles an hour. Research is now going on 
to clear up these mysteries. 

One method of aerial sounding for 
this purpose is to send up manless 
balloons carrying instruments which, 
when a balloon reaches Earth again, 
record the height it had attained and 
the strength of the winds which it \ 
passed through at various altitudes. ; 
Another way of finding out these things j 
is for a pilot to ascend as high as he can ; 
in an aeroplane and make personal 1 
observations. With balloon soundings I 
much valuable work has been done. 

Flying 15 Miles Above the Earth j 

One small pilotless balloon recently 
reached a height of over 23 miles. It 
has been shown already that miles above 
the Earth’s surface the wind attains a 
force greater than any known in any 
gale that sweeps over land and sea. 

It is a new romance, this ! Exploring 
flights by aeroplane are to be made at 
altitudes far greatet than have' been 
attempted before. Men may be able to 
soar fifteen miles above the Earth’s sur¬ 
face. In regard to the inhaling of oxy'gen, 
essential when a pilot reaches abnormal 
heights, the idea now is that, instead of 
breathing this in through a mask, the 
airman charting the wind should be 
enclosed in a cabin to which oxygen is 
fed by a system under his control and 
in which he is perfectly free to make his 
records and observations. 



THE GREAT LIZARD LIGHTHOUSE 




Cleaning the great lantern of the Hghthou; 


A lighthouse man signalling by semaphore to a ship at sea 



One of the huge generators which generate the electricity 

One of the most important lighthouses round the English coasts is that at Lizard Point, 
Cornwall, which is Fitted with electric light. All ships in the Channel receive warnings from 
It throughout the year, both by day and by night, and in these pictures we see the great 
lantern and one of the generators which produce the powerful light 


OUR LOST MUSIC 

THE MAN WHO IS 
FINDING IT 

A Master Musician and a 
Master Craftsman 

AS HEARD BY DRAKE ON THE 
GOLDEN HIND 

By Our Music Correspondent 

“ Do not think about us,” says Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, “ we are not stars; 
we are just a family of six playing some 
music. It is the music which matters.” 

He is right, of course ; we have come 
to hear the music, not to see this happy 
family of musicians. Nevertheless, 
respect and gratitude are due to this 
man of genius and his team of helpers, 
as he loves to describe them, for it is a 
great work he has accomplished. His 
life has been spent in rediscovering a 
great store of the finest English music, 
and now he is busy helping us to become 
acquainted with our valuable heritage. 

Fine Old English Music 

Dr. Edmund Fellowes has introduced 
us to the beautiful vocal music produced 
by the Elizabethans, the madrigal 
and the song -with lute accompaniment. 
■Mr. Dolmetsch has undertaken an even 
more difficult task-—he is making known 
to us the instrumental music for which 
England was famous all over the 
Continent during the 16th century. 
This period, so rich in artistic culture, 

1 was brought to a close at the Restoration 
'■ when a pleasure-loving Court over- 
| whelmed our native genius with frivoli¬ 
ties and follies from foreign capitals. 

The reviving, of this fine old English 
music has been a difficult operation. 

I Most musicians knew there had been 
such instruments as viols, lutes, recor¬ 
ders, virginals, harpsichords, and clavi¬ 
chords, but how many had ever heard 
them played ? There are very few of 
j these old instruments still in existence, 
and as Mr. Dolmetsch says, to play 
music composed for these instruments 
j on a modern piano is like playing a piece 
for full orchestra. 

Copying the Old Instruments 

It is here that the craftsmanship of 
Mr. Dolmetsch has come to the rescue. 
He has made exact copies of these 
instruments, so that now the music of 
our great musical Englishmen can be 
performed on the instruments for which 
it was written. But not only has he 
! made the instruments, he has studied the 
j method of playing them and, becoming 
■ a great performer himself, has trained 
his family and many pupils to play them. 

I Would you like to hear a concert 
of viols such as was played to Drake 
and his sea captains as they dined on 
the Golden Hind ? Would you like to 
listen to a tune on Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite virginals ? Would you like 
j to hear some of the best of our English 
I instrumental music ? All this Mr. 
Dolmetsch has made possible. 

A Family Recreation 

But perhaps the most splendid part 
! of Mr. Dolmetsch’s work is his revival 
of the team spirit among musicians, 
i Music should be a family recreation. Of 
I his own family he says : ” We are just a 
! team of six, intent on playing this most 
beautiful music to the best of our 
ability.” That is, of course, the spirit 
of the true artist, and that is a great 
part of the charm of Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
work, whether at the great Haslemerc 
Festival or at one of the recitals he 
gives up and down the country. 


‘ . In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 
A portrait by Romney . . . £8715 

A portrait by Antonio Morn . £5000 

5 panels of Brussels tapestry . £3517 

A Louis XV writing table . . £2625 

Brereton’s tract on Virginia . £2200 
A silver toilet sendee . . £2100 

A Baxter colour print . . . £78. 
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A FAMOUS VILLAGE 

OBERAMMERGAU AND 
ITS PASSION PLAY 

Peasant Actors Who are 
Seeking the Help of England 

MASTERS OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

There has been held in London lately 
an exhibition of the arts and. crafts of 
Oberammergau, the remarkable village 
in the Bavarian Alps where the Passion 
Play, performed every ten years, draws 
eager visitors from all parts of the world. 
This is probably the most famous village 
in Europe. 

For nearly 400 years the villagers 
have acted this play, in fulfilment of the 
vow the village made in 1633, when the 
plague which was desolating the country¬ 
side ceased. For generation after gener¬ 
ation they have handed down the tradi¬ 
tion, but only within the past half- 
century did they become famous 
throughout the world, making a pilgrim¬ 
age to Oberammergau the ambition of 
every traveller who cared for things 
that were worth seeing. 

Privation and Hardship 

Today, the theatre in this little village 
of aooo people will seat an audience of 
3000, with standing room for 2000 more. 
Nearly half the population now takes 
■ some part, great or small, in 'the play 
when the year comes round for it. And 
today, sad to relate, the village of 
Oberammergau is suffering from priva¬ 
tion and hardship owing to lack of 
custom for the , wonderful . arts and 
crafts which the villagers practise. And 
Anton Lang, the peasant who has 
played the part of jesus on three 
occasions, has sent his daughter Maria 
to England to help to tell us of the 
plight of the village, and to find a market 
for the beautiful carvings' and paintings 
and pottery which are made there. 

Not that the villagers are without 
blame themselves for their condition, 
for their very simplicity has laid them 
open to exploitation. Tourist agencies 
and other organisations have ipade for¬ 
tunes by organising expeditions to 
Oberammergau, contracting with the 
simple peasants for board and lodging 
at prices much less than those which they 
charge the tourists themselves. Dealers 
in fancy goods, in England as well as 
Germany, and in America too, have 
taken the work of the Oberammergau 
villagers and sold it. 

Remarkable Craftsmen 

Now it is hoped that one or two 
people in England will see to it that, as 
far. as their efforts can ensure it, 'the 
peasant craftsmen shall receive the 
reward of their work. Very remarkable 
craftsmen they are, and the most 
remarkable of all are Anton Lang him¬ 
self the potter and Andreas Lang the 
carver, who are not related, though they 
bear the same name. 

" There are twenty families of Langs 
at least in Oberammergau,” said little 
Maria to the C.N. “ Some are related, 
and some are not. But, then, we are all 
kinsfolk together. There are no rich 
and poor with-us, for we are all poor. 
In 1922, my father received for all his 
work in the Passion Play scarcely enough 
to buy a pair of shoes, and in the winter 
it was terrible.” 

A Gift for Carving 

Maria Lang is nineteen, though she 
does not look so old. She first played 
in the Passion Play in 1910, w'hen she 
was three, and took the part of a child 
in the crowd. She has been living at 
Harpenden with some friends who have 
a school there, and with her there came 
to England Klara the daughter of Guido 
Mayr, w'ho played the part of Judas the 
last time the play was performed. Klara, 
like her father and like Anton-Lang and 
many of the men and women of Oberam¬ 
mergau, lias a wonderful gift for carving. 

These two girls, who have come to 
London , to plead the cause of their 
fanlous village are typical in their 
modesty of all their fellow villagers. 


GIPSY BOY WHO 
WENT TO COURT 

A Genius from a Caravan 

ANDREW PLIMER’S PICTURES 
IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

Not very long ago at Christie's 
famous auction rooms one might have 
thought that the spirit of an eager little 
Shropshire lad hovered among the crowd 
of purchasers. For they were selling 
miniatures by famous English artists, 
Cosway, Engleheart, Samuel Shelley, 
and, not the least of all, Cosway’s 
pupil Andrew Plimer. 

Andrew’s father was a respectable 
clockmaker in Shropshire, a comfortable 
eighteenth-century craftsman living in a 
quaint old country town. But it was 
too dull for Andrew, so he ran away from 
home, joined a band of gipsies, and 
wandered through the country with them 
and their menagerie. 

After two years he grew tired of the 
wandering life. Part of his work had 
been to paint the gipsy caravans, and 
he began to feel the stir of ambition to 
be an artist. And as he was a sensible 
lad he sought out the studio of the most 
famous miniature painter of the day, 
Richard Cosway, the friend of the beauti¬ 
ful Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince 
Regent, and was taken as a studio boy. 

A Thirst for Luxury 

Here Plimer made the best use of his 
time. He watched his master’s methods 
and, began to copy him in secret. Before 
many years ,had passed he set up for 
himself as a miniature painter in Great 
Maddox Street, which was then a fashion¬ 
able thoroughfare leading off the new 
Regent Street, built by Nash to please 
the Prince Regent. 

Prosperity soon came to the young 
painter, and with prosperity a great 
thirst for luxury. Plimer affected ex¬ 
travagance not only in his mode of 
living but in the methods of his work. 
He used a block of the precious onyx 
to grind his colours on, an agate bowl 
for mixing them in, and a palette of 
mother-of-pearl! 

The last days of his life were spent in 
Brighton, and he died in 1837, leaving 
behind him a circle of admirers as wide 
and distinguished as that of his great 
master himself. 


COLLECTING THE 
HOSPITALS 
Birmingham’s Idea 

Birmingham is considering a plan for 
collecting the various hospitals dotted 
about the city into a single hundred-acre 
site on its outermost borders. 

The Lord Mayor thinks they should 
be together so that the work can be 
properly organised and distributed 
among them, the doctors spend their 
time to better effect, the students learn 
more quickly, and the patients breathe 
a purer air. 

It seems an excellent idea, always 
provided that centres are maintained in 
the city for prompt treatment of cases 
of an urgent character. 


AMERICAN INVASION 
Army of Half a Million 

Judging by the bookings already 
made it is believed that half a million 
Americans .will come to Europe during 
May, June, and July in the ships of 
the four great Atlantic lines alone. 

This will be a record, and is due 
partly to the great prosperity of the 
American people and partly to the 
popularity of the new tourist class 
accommodation on the liners. The two 
together have enabled tens of thousands 
of Americans who never imagined that 
they would ever be able to afford it to 
make the trip that all good Americans 
dream of. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S 
QUEER STAMP 

A Triangular Curiosity 

HALF-A-CROWN FOR FOURPENCE 

A new issue of triangular stamps has 
appeared in South Africa, the Union 
Government having decided that it 
would be nice to have a pretty three- 
cornered imperforated stamp, as they 
used to have at the Cape long ago. The 
issue is confined to a value of fourpence. 

A remarkable story is told of how 
speculators came to make money out of 
the stamps. This is how it came about. 

When the stamps were first issued 
from the printing-office in England, at 
the beginning of this year, it was sud¬ 
denly realised that they must be cut out 
from the sheets into single stamps, for 
otherwise thousands of pairs of scissors 
would have had to be supplied to the 
Post Office clerks in the Union, so that 
whenever any customer came in for a 
fourpenny stamp, one could be cut off 
for him. The stamps being the shape 
they were, and printed as they were, 
there was no way by which more than 
one could be cut from each original 
sheet at one time. 

So they were cut out in England, and 
sent to South Africa in little envelopes ; 
and, of course, as soon as that happened 
the complete sheets became rarities, and 
have been selling ever since at the rate of 
lialf-a-crown for a fourpenny. unused 
stamp on each sheet, which shows a 
handsome profit to the speculators, who 
were quick enough to realise what was 
happening while there were still a few of 
the complete sheets left. 

This is what comes of what we might 
call philatelic eccentricity on the . part 
of Governments. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND HER 
FLAG 

Sudden Political Crisis 

A sudden and acute political crisis 
has arisen in South Africa owing to the 
decision of the Government to force 
through Parliament a Bill for establish¬ 
ing a new flag for the Union. 

The new flag has an upright red stripe 
next to the flagstaff and horizontal 
stripes of green, yellow, and blue. This 
is on the model of old Boer Republican 
flags, though the colours are arranged 
differently and yellow replaces white. 
Champions of the Union Jack would not 
mind this, for they are all for a flag 
representing all sections, but they want 
a place to be found for the Union Jack 
in the same way as it is found on the 
White Ensign at home. 

The Government says it is not against 
the Union Jack and it thinks the two 
flags should be flown side by side on 
proper occasions. 

General Smuts is strongly against the 
Bill, which he says will result in “ a 
flag which will not be honoured and 
gladly accepted by South Africa as a 
whole, but will only divide the people.” 

THINGS SAID 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, 
anytime. ' President Coolidge 

A stable exchange and a good credit 
are two of the greatest services a 
Government can render to industry. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I can say honestly that I am not 
prouder of my husband than I have been 
every day of the 32 years that I have 
lived with him. Mrs. Baldwin 

If I find a human face light up at some 
quotation which everyone ought to know 
that man, be he duke or dustman, is my 
brother. The Prime Minister 

We have learned that peace comes from 
honest men trusting one another, and war 
very often from honest men distrusting 
one another. Professor Gilbert Murray 


CRUELTY TO MAKE 
A FILM 

The Butchers of the 
Kinema 

A FEARFUL SIGHT AT A 
PRECIPICE 

In one of the heroic lines of English 
poetry the poet’s indignation has spent 
itself on the- dying gladiator butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, but what 
was that beside the savage cruelty 
which has driven two helpless horses 
over the edge of a deep quarry to make 
a picture on a film ? 

The story comes from Berlin, where 
one of the scenes of the film was to show 
riders galloping at full speed towards 
a precipice, and while at. the last 
moment the horsemen are saved their 
horses crash into the depths below. 
This frightful spectacle did not go quite 
according to plan, for at first the horses 
refused at the brink, so an artificial 
collapsible edge was made, and thanks 
to this miserable trick the poor crea¬ 
tures went over, fell forty feet into the 
quarry, and lay there with broken 
limbs till the slaughtermen killed them. 

Cheap Cruelty 

The only defence the promoters of the 
film put forward was that the horses 
were quickly and properly slaughtered, 
but imagine the kind of mind any man 
could have who would inflict such 
cruelty on frightened and defenceless 
animals for the sake of making a picture. 
Imagine the kind of mind any audience 
must have to sit and look at such a 
picture. It is only equalled by the 
mind of the Berlin magistrate who, on 
hearing this defence, suppressed the 
film, but fined the producer fifty marks! 
Fifty pieces of silver as the price of 
treachery to every feeling of humanity! 

Is there any wonder that, with 
repeated stories like this, the decent 
mind of the world is revolting against 
the kinema, the most miserably abused 
of all our scientific winders ? 


DO ANIMALS BREAK 
THEIR HEARTS? 

Two Stories 

Recently the question. Do animals 
break their hearts ? was asked in the 
C.N. monthly. Two answers received 
suggest that they do sometimes, in grief 
for animal friends. 

A courteous Hull reader gives an 
instance from that city. A Pomeranian 
dog and a black cat were life-long friends. 
They were inseparable companions. The 
dog was so badly injured by a motor-car 
that he had to be put out of his pain. 
After the death of the dog the cat refused 
to eat anything, only lapping a little 
milk, and seemed to pine away. The 
owner of the animals believed that the 
death of the dog was the cause of the 
cat’s death. 

Another reader calls attention to 
an incident mentioned in a new book 
on Burma by R. Grant Brown. The 
writer, who was a magistrate in Burma 
for many years, had a number of wild 
animal friends. Among them was a 
gibbon he called Mohammed and a 
black monkey lie called Othello. Othellq 
was only happy when he was with 
Mohammed. When Mohammed died 
Othello only survived him a few hours. 

We may point out perhaps, that, 
interesting as these stories are, in neither 
of these cases is there actual proof that 
the second death was really caused by 
the first. Both second deaths may have 
been caused by illness independent of the 
loss of a friend. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



. 

: ARIVAL FOR NIAGARA 
i The Quebec Government t*$i 
i sendinq an exploration parti) ||; 

;• in three aeroplanes to Unqava'S 
tosurvei)McleansFalls,saia tof 
: be the larqest in America.They ares 
estimated to be 800 feet hiqh and * 
•: ttiree quarters of a mile wide 


••a scour's long walk' . 

A Boq Scout of 13 walked 2S0 miles from His if 
| home in Ihe mountains to sec Sir. Robert Baden : l 
when the Chief Scout was visiting Louisville, Kentucky ; 
. ’■ . latelt) • 


Equator 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. United States, Spain, Italy, 
•Southern France, and Turkey. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, India, and Japan. 

Mate. South America. Coffee. Brazil. 
Barley. Tunis. Strawberries. England. 
Cinnamon. Mauritius, South India, 
Ceylon, and Java. 


, t J: RED DEER IN NEW ZEALAND 
« Much of the damaqe attributed to red 
1 j SUGAR f ideor. first introduced from Britain, is ; 
|now found to be due to stray horses $ 
land cattle. When properly looked : 
after and thinned out as they are In •; 
Zealand the deer never become '; 
• a nuisance!: 




ARGEMTINAS ENTERPRiSiNG FARMERS'; 
^Argentina is importing tractors and ! 
^portable petrol engines for farm use ; 
?in ever increasing numbers Germany ; 
|supplies more than twice as many as ! 
.1 England and U S A. together^ijS:^! 


g#5NAKE ATTACKS A HORSEMAN 
A youth riding on horseback across $ 
|the Veld near Potchcfstroom was Si 
^attacked by a large snake which :|i 
Srose hissing in front of the horse# 
SThe horseman only escaped withii : 
difficulty •• 


Abuses for the desert-^^^ 
Ttie Nairn Transport Company is shortly ;• 
[introducing six-wheeled Pullman buses 
;on the desert route between Damascusjj 
and Baghdad and if these are successful • 
a whole fleet will be organised §&! 



PA C /PIC 


NEW:-: 
ZEALAND 

TRANSCONTINENTAL MOTOR SERVICE i;:"*^ 

A transcontinental motor passenqer|. . 

service has been started between Adelaide and| 
Darwin, three specially equipped car^fonhinq!; 
the first convoy. The journey will takcabout six J 
[weeks,necessitating much*campmq '0$$ 


GETTING TOGETHER 
Colonies to Federate 

There are parts of the British Empire, 
that seem quite as suited, geographically, 
for federation as the great Dominions. 

We told, the other day, of a Con¬ 
ference of East African Colonies and 
Protectorates to consider questions of 
cooperation for common ends. Now 
we have a Conference, this time in 
London, of West Indian Colonies, in¬ 
cluding those on the American main¬ 
land. They make a goodly assemblage : 

Jamaica • Trinidad 

Barbados Grenada 

St. Lucia St. Vincent 

Leeward Islands Bahamas 

British Guiana. British Honduras 

Both official and unofficial members 
of the several Legislative Councils will 
attend, and will discuss the setting up 
of a permanent Conference to consult and 
advise on matters of common concern. 

They will also confer on the market¬ 
ing of their produce in Britain, steam¬ 
ship communication, and the abolition 
of all tariff barriers between them. 

MEXICO AND THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 
Wideawake President 

Bolshevism has made little headway in 
Mexico, and President Calles is deter-, 
mined to prevent it from spreading there. 

After a careful study of the working 
of cooperation in other lands he is 
taking active steps to adapt it to the 
needs of his country. 

Pamphlets setting out in simple 
language the advantages of cooperation 
are being distributed in the towns and 
callages. Special missions are inquiring 
into the needs of particular districts, and 
it is hoped by the founding of an Agri¬ 
cultural Bank and other means to pro : 
vide loans for the purchase of tools, 
stock, fodder, irrigation, drainage, and 
so on, to encourage saving, and promote 
the sale of native products. 


A PIGEON CALLS 
Tale of a Bed-Post 

A London reader reports the excep¬ 
tional nesting of a pair of pigeons. 

Last August our correspondent’s son 
found a pigeon perching on the rail of 
his bed. He caught it, gave it some 
maize, put it in a cage for the night, 
and released it next morning. 

In the evening it returned, again 
perched on the bed rail, and has been 
coming ever since, the window always 
being left open. Water and food are 
also left in the back garden. 

About a month ago the pigeon brought 
a mate into the room, and they began to 
build a nest there on the hearth under 
the stove. Two young birds have now 
been hatched and are being fed by the 
parent birds in turn. 

The male bird perches at night on 
an orange box placed for it in the bed¬ 
room, and the mother bird sits with the 
young ones under the stove. They have 
never been put in a cage (except the 
mother bird for one night), and they 
are free to come and go. 

WILL GLASS BE 
ABOLISHED ? 
Looking Through Steel 

Men are now experimenting with a 
glass that bends, and there is talk now of 
abolishing glass altogether. 

A discovery has been made by Pro¬ 
fessor Muller of Berlin by which a thin 
film of steel can be made as transparent 
as glass. 

Although very thin such a film can be 
mounted on a frame, and is tough enough 
to be handled with proper care. 

The discovery that a metal like iron 
can be produced in a transparent form 
may one day lead to the abolition of 
glass. Many metals in a very thin sheet 
allow light to pass through, gold trans¬ 
mitting purple or green light according 
to its thinness, but the new steel is as 
transparent as the finest white glass. 


DINNER UP THE ALPS 
Waiting a Year To Be Eaten 

Professor Fabry, the famous physicist 
of the Sorbonne in Paris, came over to 
London the other day to give two im¬ 
portant lectures. 

In one of these he showed photographs 
of a small observatory situated on one of 
the highest points of the Alps, where a 
great deal of photographic work has been 
done in connection with the solar spec¬ 
trum. When going out recently to the 
observatory, which is only visited at 
intervals, his predecessor told him that 
he need not bother to take -too much 
food with him, as he would find a large 
joint of beef on the table which had been 
left there a year before. 

Professor Fabry found on arrival that, 
thanks to the intense cold at the altitude 
of the observatory, the joint of beef was 
still in perfect condition, and he and his 
students made good use of it! 

PULLMAN TRAMCARS 
A New Idea for the Towns 

", Like those of other cities Glasgow’s 
municipal trams are feeling the com¬ 
petition of the buses, and to increase 
their attractions the Corporation is 
trying an experiment with special 
Pullman tramcars. 

These will be luxuriously upholstered, 
the usual hard seats disappearing en¬ 
tirely ; and there will be special accom¬ 
modation for straphangers, though they 
would surely prefer the very hardest of 
seats to the most elegant of straps ! 
There will be a seat, too, for the driver ; 
but every tramcar ought to have that. 

The cars are to be run at from twenty 
to thirty miles an hour, and if they are 
a success fifty of them will be put on 
the road. 

CANADA’S SCHOOL POPULATION 

Of 2,124,254 pupils in Canada, 
1,860,000 are in State day schools and 
100,000 in private schools. 


HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 
Canada Going Ahead With It 

After many years of discussion and 
wrangling the Canadian Government 
has at last decided to go ahead with the 
completion of the Hudson Bay Railway 
and has voted nearly a million pounds 
for the work. 

As already explained in the C.N. 
much more than this had already been 
expended on the project when war 
stringency forced the authorities to stop 
the work. A great deal of work has 
been done to the prospective harbour 
on Hudson Bay, and in addition a large 
part of the railway line has been built. 

When the Hudson Bay Railway is 
working it is hoped that it will mean a 
new and quicker route for the Western 
grain to reach the European markets. 
Thus for the three months that the port 
is open Western Canada will be brought 
a thousand miles nearer to Liverpool, 
which will make the grain and livestock 
worth a great deal more to the farmers. 

The completion of the work has been 
bitterly opposed in some quarters in 
Eastern Canada, but the insistent 
demand of the Western provinces has 
at last borne fruit. 

A CLOCK FOR CARS 
Run From the Batteries 

A little clock has been invented for 
motor-cars which never wants winding. 

Its spring is kept wound by an in¬ 
genious electric device which is worked 
by the current of the lighting batteries.- 
If for any reason the batteries of the car 
should be out of order this remarkable 
timepiece can be wound up like an 
ordinary clock. 

If the clock keeps perfect time it will 
be a boon and a blessing, for many motor¬ 
car clocks arc not worth having. 
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The Way to National 
Health 

t is a bad thing to feel unwell 
and to think too much about 
it. That is not the way to get 
better. But it is also unwise to 
be unwell and take no notice of it. 
That is the way to get worse. 

The trade and work of our 
country is not in a healthy state, 
and it is not easy to decide how 
much we should worry about it. 

But one thing that we may all 
think about quietly with advan¬ 
tage is present in many minds. 
Great Britain and America have 
undoubtedly become leaders of 
the world by the individual enter¬ 
prise of their people. The inven¬ 
tion, energy, impulse, and thrift 
of individual men have started 
industries, carried trade all over 
the world, and provided work for 
those who have not in themselves 
the power to make fresh starts. 

Is this personal power of the 
active and creative man dying 
down in our country ? Is it 
being distrusted and checked ? 
Is the man who feels power within 
him and means to do his best, 
being snubbed and hampered ? 
And is this check on individual 
enterprise lessening work and 
leaving many without it ?■ 

If the thrust and push of the 
capable man, which in the end 
acts for the good of all, is being 
checked, what can take its place? 
Is there not an expectation in 
many minds on this point that 
is bound to be disappointed? 

Do not people, more and more 
expect somebody else, anybody, 
everybody (the general public, 
that is), to take care of them 
instead of taking care of them¬ 
selves ? When everybody is 
trusting to everybody else in this 
way, where has the conquering 
power of man over Nature’s re¬ 
sources. gone? Is not man’s 
aggressive strength the real pro¬ 
ductive power in the world ? 
And do we not see the world’s 
work paralysed by the hampering 
of the creators of industry ? 

Of course it is the mass of men 
that matters most. They must be 
safeguarded. They must be pro¬ 
tected by the common goodwill 
against the tyranny of power in 
any form, whether it is seen as 
selfish cleverness, or selfish wealth, 
or selfish energy, or even selfish 
stupidity. There must be com¬ 
bination to insure men against 
selfish aggression from any quar¬ 
ter. But without energy and the 
freedom of every man to exert 
the power that is in him will not 
the world, be in a bad way ? And 
will not any country which thinks 
mass action can carry on the 
world’s work be doomed to 
miseiy ? It seems - to us that 
when we have all learned the true 
place of individual energy and 
social control we shall be in better 
national health. 


A Townite’s Lament 

Who is it that you are most sorry 
for ? It is not an easy question 
for any of us to answer, but we should 
all probably join in showing a hearty 
pity for that poor City youth who, 
when driving out of London into the 
country, saw some gleaners in a field. 

“ These are the first I have seen 
this year,” remarked a lady in the 
carriage ; and the unhappy Townite, 
looking sad, replied: They are the 
first that I have ever seen in my life ! 

One More Good Man 
]\/| any good things have been missed of 
late; without its newspapers the 
world would never know how good it is. 

This is a paragraph which appeared 
not long ago about a solicitor who 
died after a good life of 65 years. 

He was fond of children, and the number 
to whom he acted as voluntary guardian 
must be large, putting the boys and the 
girls to school or helping them to a career. 
I have known him suddenly steal off amidst 
heavy work on mysterious errands, which 1 
afterwards discovered were to visit a boy 
whom he thought might be lonely or without 
visitors on a school holiday, giving him a 
good time, and probably pressing a Brad¬ 
bury into his hand at the station on parting. 

What a lot we seem to know of this 
good man of whom we know nothing 
but this! 

© 

Mr. Punch’s Children 

W E yield to no one in our admiration 
of Mr. Punch. Our contem¬ 
porary is something more than a 
weekly newspaper; he is an institu¬ 
tion, and we love to lie on the book¬ 
stall beside him. We are proud to 
think that our most successful humor¬ 
ous paper is as clean as the seashore. 

But of late we have been inclined 
to quarrel with Punch for his jokes 
about childhood. In the past he gave 
us children who were childlike ; now 
he is showing us children who are 
unchildlike, pompous, unreal, and not 
witty. The things they say are clearly 
put into their mouths for them. 

Let us instance the tiny girl whose 
aunt says “ I don’t care to see you 
sprawling about like that, Mabel. It 
doesn’t look very ladylike.” Where¬ 
upon Mabel replies, “ Ladylike! 
Really, Aunt, in our set it is considered 
very middle-class to be ladylike ! ” 

No child talks like that. Is it witty 
to pretend that one does ? 

Again, two small girls are discussing 
names. One says proudly, “ I have a 
sister called Patricia.” The other 
retorts, " Frightfully hard luck on 
her. A name like that dates you so.” 

It must be very hard for Mr. 
Punch’s brilliant staff to cheer us all 
up every week, but we wish that when 
they feel jaded they would not fall 
back on libelling our children. We 
should not like foreigners to think that 
our nurseries and schoolrooms are filled 
with some of Punch’s little monsters. 


The Flower on a Lonely Hillside 

'J'iie flowers are coming out, and 
we are reminded of a happy 
story told by Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, who has travelled in many 
far-off and remote lands. 

Sir Francis once saw a botanist 
examining a rare flowering plant on a 
wild Tibetan hillside. The scientist 
did not wish to uproot the plant, but 
found it necessary to do so. As soon 
as he had observed it, however, he 
replaced it; and closed the mould 
round its roots again, so as not to 
destroy a lovely growth. All this he 
did with loving care in that far-away 
part of the world, where nobody pro¬ 
bably would ever come that way and 
look at the lonely bloom again ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^Iho are the holiday-makers that per¬ 
sist in leaving litter about ? Looks 
as if they were literary. 

H 

The youngest baby is entitled to respect. 
But he would sooner have his bottle. 

□ 

A W'riter says he can count on half his 
fingers the men he believes to be 
honest. They are 
not enough to 
make a good 
hand. 

□ 

The man who 
declares he 
would sooner fly 
than travel on a 
motor-bicycl c 
has evidently got 
the wind up. 

0 

jyjiss Sitwell 
admits that 
in early life she 
took an intense 
dislike to simplicity. Simply hated it. 

E 

]\,Jotorists are said to want quick 
meals on the road. And are in such 
a hurry they just bolt them and then 
bolt themselves. 

0 

JTvery woman has views on dress. 
Through the shop windows. 

0 

azz is still in its infancy. Never mind; 
it may die young. 

0 

JYfe is not all roses for the bus 
conductor. If it were, he would 
strike for his steak and onions. 

© 

The Cry of the Hunted Deer 

I arise today 

Through God’s strength to pilot me: 
God’s might to uphold me, 

God’s wisdom to guide me, 

God’s eye to look before me, 

God’s ear to hear me, 

God’s word to speak for me, 

God’s hand to guard me, 

God’s way to lie before me, 

God’s shield to protect me, 

God’s host to save me 
From snares of devils, 

From temptations of vices, 

From everyone who shall wish me ill, 
Afar and anear, 

Alone and in a multitude. 

Attributed to St. Patrick, about A.D. 400 


Mrs. Hippo 

By Peter Puck 

'T’he homely hippopotamus 
A Is nicer than a lot of us ; 
You never hear the hippopot 
Complaining of his lowly lot ; 
You never hear the potamus 
Say “ Why did Heaven make me 
thus ? 

My heart was born for higher 
things ; 

I wish I had the eagle’s wings. 
He never says “ Would I were 
half 

As high-born as the proud 
giraffe ! ” 

He does not sulk and pout for 
lack 

Of peacock’s plumage on his 
back ; 

'Tis vain to long, he knows it well, 
For ankles like the slim gazelle ; 
Nor does he say, with eyes that 
glisten, 

“ Why, when I sing, don’t poets 
listen ? ” 

In fact, he never has been heard 
To envy any beast or bird ; 

In this I wish a lot of us 
Were like the hippopotamus. 

© 

The Old Shop 

By Our Country Qirl 

■"Pile little old shop is still open, 
but how it has changed ! When 
we were young it was one of the only 
two grocer’s shops in the town. 
Now there are a dozen, and most of 
them belong to rich men who live far 
away and never spend a penny here. 

In the little old shop you were 
served by the proprietor herself. If 
you came to buy in the morning, she 
emerged from a back room, looking 
greatly astonished and rather untidy. 
The proper shopping time was from 
six till half-past ten in the evening. 
Then how magnificent the big woman 
seemed, with her snowy apron, her 
silk blouse, her gold jewellery, her 
shining cheeks, and her braided hair ! 

The shop was crammed, and every¬ 
one exchanged gossip. Of course, Mrs. 
Gunn could not serve all her customers. 
She would say: 

“ What do you want, my dear ? 
Sugar? You’ll find it behind you. 
Help yourself.” 

• She trusted her neighbours, and no 
one ever cheated her. 

Now the glory of Mrs. Gunn has 
departed. She has married grand¬ 
children who say she is too old to 
work. A room has been allotted to 
her at the top of the little house. 
Someone else manages the till and 
the scales. 

But this ill suits Mrs. Gunn’s active 
mind, and from time to time she will 
escape from her family and do a day’s 
work in a boarding-house. It isn’t 
that she is in need of a shilling or two, 
or her daughter would gladly give 
her the shillings. No, it is because 
Mrs. Gunn loves to feel that she is 
not so old, after all, and that people 
are still glad of her help. 

So if you meet old Mrs. Gunn 
stealing home with a roguish smile on 
her face, you will know what she has 
been up to. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

I f scholars go to school 
in their scholarships 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A GOOD MAN OF 
100 YEARS AGO 

WHY WE REMEMBER HIM 

Bishop Who Sought the Best 
in Man and Nature 

SOME FAMOUS HYMNS 

A tablet has just been unveiled at Wrexham 
Vicarage, to say that “ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” was written there. 

When he was about thirty Sir Walter 
Scott paid a visit to Oxford ; he was not 
Sir then, nor were there any Waverley 
novels in 1803 • he was simply a young 
Scot travelling with a friend called 
Heber, and with a very fine bull-terrier. 

One day at Brasenose College he was 
entertained at breakfast by Reginald 
Heber, a brother of his friend. Reginald 
had just won distinction for his prize 
poem on Palestine, which he read to his 
guests. Scott said that in the verses on 
Solomon's Temple one striking fact had 
been left out—namely, that no tools were 
used in the building. 

Tennyson’s Favourite Hymn 

Reginald went away for a few minutes 
into the corner of the room, and brought 
back these lines: 

No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 

This Reginald Heber became the 
famous hymn - writer and the brave 
Bishop of Calcutta. It is a hundred 
years this year since he died ; and we 
should remember him as a great writer 
of hymns and a lover of the Indians 
among whom he made his home. 

But before he went to India he lived 
for years as vicar of Hodnet, and wrote 
many hymns. One of them begins, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al¬ 
mighty,” and is often sung in our 
morning services. Tennyson, who was a 
good judge of poetry, liked this best 
of almost all hymns. Heber also wrote 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 

The Work of One Evening 

At the time he wrote this he was 
staying, on Whitsun Eve, 1819, at Wrex¬ 
ham, and was prepared to give the first 
of certain lectures which were to be 
delivered in the parish church.' It was 
the Saturday evening. The Dean of St. 
Asaph, his father-in-law, said to him : 
“ Can you write something for us to sing 
in the morning ? ” Heber retired to a 
comer of the room, and shortly brought 
back the first three verses. 

" There, that will do very well,” said 
the Dean. 

" No, no ! ” Heber answered. " The 
sense is not complete.” So he went away 
again and brought back the fourth 
verse. He wanted to write a fifth verse, 
but the others would not have it. So it 
remains with four. 

Java’s Escape 

• Everyone knows the hymn. It is al¬ 
ways considered a little hard on Ceylon 
that one verse should say of it 
every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 

As a matter of fact, in the edition of 
1827, instead of Ceylon we read Java ; 
but afterwards Ceylon came back again 
and Java escaped. The good poet pos¬ 
sibly meant something true of every 
place—that the only thing that is wrong 
with this Earth is in man. He did not 
mean that man is altogether vile; 
certainly he did not mean this specially 
of Ceylon. As a matter of fact he was 
most generous in his thoughts of men. 

With great honours within his reach 
at home Heber chose to go as bishop to 


Over 1600 emigrants for Canada 
recently left Glasgow in three liners. 

Courses in Esperanto are to be broad¬ 
cast in 15 European countries next 
winter. 

Serves Him Right 

A man has been sentenced to one 
month's imprisonment with hard labour 
for cruelty to a cat. 

The Ticket Machine 

A new ticket machine used on the 
Underground railways will print, number, 
date, and deliver five tickets a second. 

Tons of Tinfoil 

Friends of Norwich Hospital have 
collected three and a half tons of tinfoil 
from tobacco packets and capsules to 
help to endow a bed. 

Rich Babies and Poor 

Statistics covering 23,000 cases have 
shown once more that the infant death- 
rate in America varies in accordance with 
the wealth of the parents. 


Calcutta, and he landed in India with 
his wife and family after a voyage of three 
months and a half. He had not much 
more than two years of work in India, 
but he travelled far and wide, and as he 
wrote a diary we are able to see the 
India of his day through his keen eyes. 
His last letter was dated April 1, and 
was written at Trichinopoly, where he 
died suddenly on April 3, 1826. 

He had one great purpose in go in 9: to 
India—to teach the Christian Faith; 
but wherever he went he looked for all 
that was beautiful in Nature and in the 
Art of the East. Of those who built the 
great temples he said : “ They built like 
giants, and finished their work like 
jewellers.” When he saw the Himalayas 
he said that he felt as “if climbing the 
steps of the altar of God’s great temple.” 
Heber was a chivalrous man. In the 


Kent has nearly ten thousand Boy 
Scouts. 

During a thunderstorm in Wales a 
fireball struck an oak tree, tearing it to 
splinters. 

Hands Across the Sea 

Bedford school children have sent a 
banner to the school children of Bedford 
in Nova Scotia. 

Rooks Build Near Market-Place 

Rooks have built their nests within 
40 yards of the busy market-place at 
Mansfield, in Notts. 

Census of insects 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is to compile a census of every type of 
insect in the country, with particulars 
of its habits, origin, and actions. 

Preserve Nature’s Beauties 

The Society for the Promotion of 
Nature Reserves has issued a poster 
urging those who gather wild flowers to 
pluck sparingly. 


India of his day there were former 
enemies of Britain still living. One of 
them had fought against our forces in 
the Mahratta war. This chieftain, 
Trimbukjee, was kept in prison, well 
treated, but not allowed to go out of 
sight of the sentries. The Bishop paid 
him a kindly visit, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing so celebrated a warrior. 
The chieftain plucked for the Bishop 
some of the prettiest flowers in the little 
garden which had been planted by him. 
The man had a bad record, but the good 
Bishop said : " I hope I may be allowed 
to pity him.” 

When next we sing Bishop Heber’s 
hymns let us think of him not only as a 
writer of hymns but as a good man, who, 
if every prospect pleased him, did not 
find man altogether vile, because he 
looked for the best in him. . 
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TWO FRIENDS 

ONE TAKEN AND THE 
OTHER LEFT 

Romantic Story of a Man Who 
Was Lost 

POET AND HIS COMPANION 

A very romantic story comes from 
Paris about a man who was lost for 
twenty years and then found. 

His name is Jean Durand, and twenty 
years ago he was seen everywhere in 
Paris with the brilliant poet Jean 
Moreas. The two were almost insepar¬ 
able. Jean Durand loved Jean Moreas 
with an adoring love. Like everybody 
else, he thought Moreas was the most 
amazing figure, the most marvellous 
writer that Paris had produced for a 
long time. 

The poet had a great following ; he 
was said to have founded a school of 
poetry, and wherever he went would-be 
geniuses followed him; whatever he 
wrote a number of would-be geniuses sat 
down and tried to write something like 
it, and sighed, and failed. 

The Thorny Road to Fame 

Moreas behaved to them like a Uni-_ 
versify professor, a father, and a brother, 
all in one. No one knew better than he 
what a thorny road to fame is trod by a 
struggling poet. For some years this 
brilliant and beloved figure flitted up 
and down the streets of Montparnasse, 
Jean Durand always at his side. 

Then, while still practically a young 
man, Moreas found himself on his death¬ 
bed, and there he composed something 
that gave him intense pleasure. He 
made a will arranging that all the 
royalties due from his books should be 
stored up and set aside for a Moreas 
prize for modern poetry. Jean Durand 
was appointed executor of the trust. 

Jean Durand Disappears 

The young writers of Paris were so 
overwhelmed by the death of their idol 
that they did not think much about the 
prize his will had founded. Years passed. 
Changes came. Jean Durand drifted 
from Paris, and the literary world lost 
sight of him. Some absent-minded 
person lost his address, and as Jean 
never came back to Paris—at any rate to 
his old haunts—he was forgotten. 

No one ever expects poets to be busi¬ 
nesslike. Jean Durand failed to keep 
in touch with the publishers of his old 
.friend’s books. Perhaps he thought they 
had his address; and as no com¬ 
munications came from them he pre¬ 
sumed there were no royalties worth 
the name payable from the sale of the 
other Jean’s books. 

Buried Among His Books 

But in the meantime the royalties 
were mounting up. More years passed 
by. It became known that forty thou¬ 
sand francs lay in the fund for the 
Moreas prize for new poetry, and the 
trustee to the fund could nqt be found. 
Nothing could be done with the money 
without his signature. After a while 
the whole story became a myth in the 
minds of the younger generation of poets. 

But all the time someone was search¬ 
ing for Jean Durand. And he has been 
found, an old man “ dead to the world ” 
as we should say, buried among his 
books and papers in a village in the 
south of France. He has been hauled 
out of his retirement, and is being 
requested to go into the matter of his 
neglected duties as trustee of the 
Moreas prize fund. 

Now it is known that his signature 
will release the stored sums of money 
there is considerable excitement among 
the writers of modern poetry in Paris. 
We shall be very interested to hear on 
whose fortunate head the laurel falls. 


PAINTING THE BIG FUNNEL 



British steamships are famous all over the world for their spick and span appearance, and 
this picture shows a very familar scene at our big ports, the great funnel of a liner receiving 
a new coat of paint. The sire of the workmen indicate the enormous size of the funnel 
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THE WOLF DOG 
OF TEXAS 


MYSTERIOUS ANIMAL 
NO ONE COULD CATCH 

Renegade Hound that Did 
£40,000 Worth of Damage 

THE CALL OF THE WILD 

. For ten years the ranchers of Texas 
have been trying to catch a wild dog 
which has been one of the most terrible 
sheep and cattle murderers ever known 
in the sheep country. There has long 
been a price of 300dollars on his head. 
At last he has been captured and slain. 

It was very well known who he was, 
though no one ever saw'anything of 
him except his bloodstained trail. His 
mother was a hound belonging to a 
rancher of the Texas border, Mr. M.~ H. 
Hughes. About eleven years ago she 
formed a friendship with a big wolf, 
ran away with him, and made her home 
with the pack. 

She was a good dog, a peaceable stay- 
at-home, the last dog anyone would 
expect to leave a comfortable home for 
the wild. Mr. Hughes caught sight of 
her once or twice, but she never re¬ 
turned home. 

A Famous Bandit 

Some months later he found a^litter 
of her puppies not far from the ranch 
close by a water hole, and decided to 
bring one up. For ten years he has 
been regretting this kind deed and 
wishing he had.killed the whole litter. 

The wolf-dog disappeared like his 
mother before he was fully grown 
Once or twice ranchers saw him in his 
late puppy stage running with a huge 
grey wolf, who obviously gave him an 
excellent training. Then he set up 
business on his own account, as we might 
say, and became a famous bandit. 

The half-breed had a great hunting 
ground. No one ever knew where he 
was from one end to the other of a 
hundred miles square until they saw 
that their flocks had been raided. But 
another dog knew. Now and again the 
wolf-dog ran close by home, where there 
was another hound who knew quite well 
that the half-breed was his master’s 
mortal enemy and his own. 

A Terrible Battle 

This dog was a long-eared hound, a 
blood relation of the half-breed, and 
occasionally he would find the trail of 
the wolf-dog and follow it up. Unseen 
by human eyes then a terrible battle 
would take place, and the ranch hound 
would crawl home with his ears in ribbons 
and his body mangled, but still alive 
and only longing for another encounter. 

It seemed that neither dog nor man 
could kill that son of the renegade 
hound of the Hughes ranch. He became 
a by-word in the district for his cunning 
dealing with traps, his instant knowledge 
when poison lay in wait for him. The 
years went by; hundreds of sheep, 
lambs, and calves were killed by him. 
Ranchers watched for him in vain. 

How the Raider was Caught 

Then the case was taken up by a man, 
an expert trapper, whose duty it is to 
guard the ranches from murderous 
animals. He studied the ways of the 
wolf-dog, saw how deftly he had dealt 
with the traps laid for him, and began to 
devise a snare that would perplex the 
formidable bandit. 

After several months’ patient labour 
he has succeeded. The wolf-dog is no 
more and the ranchers are at rest. It 
is certainly quite time he was killed, for 
during his career he has been responsible 
for at least forty thousand pounds 
worth of losses on the Texas ranches. 


SUNDAY IN- 
ZAKOPANE 

A Poland Village Goes 
to Church 

One of our correspondents sends us a note 
from Poland which gives us a pleasant little 
picture of Poles at church. 

It is Sunday morning in Zakopane, 
one of the little towns of Poland. 

From miles around the highlanders are 
coming into the grey church above the 
street. The Sun is shining, the wind is 
keen, the mountains are grey and blue. 
The highlanders are going down the 
streets in little groups ; tour fine boys 
are just in front of us in gorgeous em¬ 
broidered trousers and wearing those 
odd little hats. 

What hats ! Like tiny soup, plates 
perched on top of the head. They are 
very comic with their string of cowries. 
Some girls are coming now, two wearing 
lovely white and yellow hankies, and 
one in the laced bodice and the brilliant 
skirt which, together form the real 
costume of the women. 

A Wonderful Sight 

We go up the steps in front of the 
church to the terrace. Behind us a 
group of boys are sitting on a raii. On 
the-steps all round the door arc peasants 
kneeling. The music floats out through 
the open door ; the voices join in from 
the steps. The church is crowded with 
kneeling peasants. It is a wonderful 
sight, these men and women kneeling in 
their simple faith as the chants roll up 
to the roof. 

The men arc fine, well-s'et-up fellows, 
in their fascinating Sunday clothes, the 
embroidered trousers, sheep-skin waist¬ 
coat, and white coat worn cloak-wise and 
tied under the chin with a floating pink, 
red, or pale blue ribbon. Some are mere 
boys; some, handsome men in their 
prime. Here is a picturesque old man, 
his shaggy grizzled hair and beard and 
his wrinkled face in perfect keeping %vith 
the well-worn, suit that was his Sunday 
best in his far-off youth. 

The women are like a garland of 
brilliant flowers in their bright coloured 
petticoats, their short jackets of all 
colours, and bright shawls on their heads. 
The tiny children, dressed like their 
parents, ’are quite adorable. 

HOW TO GROW OLD 
WHILE YOUNG 
The Tobacco Wrinkle 

By a Medical Correspondent 

Much has been written in recent 
years about ways in which old people 
can become young again, but it is better 
to remain young as long as possible, 
for once youth has fled it can never be 
brought back. And many people, more¬ 
over, become old unnecessarily earlv. f 

But a well-known doctor has just 
been lecturing at Vienna University on 
one of the commonest short-cuts to old 
age—the pleasant short-cut through the 
tobacco-lcaves. Nothing ages the body 
so surely and quickly as poisoning the 
wonderful little cells of which it is built 
tip, and no poisons are much deadlier 
in this way than alcohol and tobacco. 

Poisoning by alcohol is soon evident 
to everybody, but poisoning by tobacco 
takes place slowly and imperceptibly, 
and smokers may become prematurely 
old without suspecting that tobacco has 
hastened their old age. Tobacco also 
has a danger which alcohol has not. A 
man who drinks too much alcohol 
poisons only himself, but smokers 
poison other people by polluting the 
atmosphere around them, and it is said 
to be true that waiters always become 
pale and okl-looking even though they 
do not smoke themselves. 

Smoking is also bad for the face, and 
in these days when so many women 
smoke it is well that they should be told 
again and again that they are sacrificing 
their youth and doing injury to the 
rising generation. 


NOAH’S ARK OF 
THE PRAIRIE . 

The First House in 
Winnipeg 

LOG CABIN THAT GREW INTO 
A GREAT CITY 

Winnipeg, queen of Western Canada, 
has just lost a link with its small 
beginnings in the person of the aged 
John McKenney, son of the Scottish 
emigrant who built the first house of the 
future city. 

There had been trading " forts ’’ in 
the district ever since the first white 
man, Verandreye, reached the junction 
of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers in 
the midst of a vast fertile plain and 
built Fort Rouge there. There was 
bloodshed between the rival fur com¬ 
panies and their forts before their union 
produced Fort Garry in 1821, this 
time a real fort of stone, with bastions 
and portholes complete. 

From Small Beginnings 

It was near this fort, in 1862, that 
McKenney senior built his log cabin, 
which he made into a store for the 
supply of the simple needs of the 
settlers on the surrounding plain. With 
its queer, steep roof it was said to 
resemble Noah’s Ark without the boat. 
In twelve months another store stood 
by its side, and another five years saw a 
population of 215. Five years more 
turned two hundred into two thousand, 
and by*8.85 there were twenty thousand. 
In 1007 there were a hundred thousand, 
and today Winnipeg is a city of nearly 
three hundred thousand people. 

Today the site of Noah’s Ark marks 
tiie intersection of two magnificent 
tree-lined boulevards, Main Street and 
Portage Avenue, not to be beaten in all 
Canada. Winnipeg has more than 
eighty churches and'innumerable other 
public buildings, from the Manitoba 
Parliament House downwards, and its 
public schools have few rivals for 
architectural beauty on the whole 
American continent. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
CALIPHATE 

Conferences of Mohammedans 
WHO WILL BE THE SPIRITUAL 
HEAD OF ISLAM? 

Ever since the Grand National Assem¬ 
bly of Turkey abolished the Caliphate 
and expelled'the Caliph Islam has beeii 
without a spiritual head. 

But now two rival Conferences of the 
Faithful are meeting, one at Cairo and 
one at Mecca, to consider what should 
be done about it. The Cairo Conference 
has been summoned by a committee 
meeting at the A 1 Azha University, the 
oldest Mohammedan university in the 
world, presided over by its Rector. 
Invitations have been sent to the Shah of 
Persia,, the Amir of Afghanistan, the 
Sultan of Morocco, the new King of the 
Hedjaz, fbn Saud, the Moslem communi¬ 
ties in India, and Abd-el Krim. 

How many of these will go, or send 
representatives, remains to be seen. 
Ibn Saud will hardly go, for he has a 
Conference of his own ; and the Egyp¬ 
tian Government has assured the Spanish 
Government that no delegates from the 
Rif will be allowed to enter the country ; 
while the Indian Caliphate Committee is 
sending delegates to Mecca, Cairo being 
considered ineligible as being under 
British control. 

Ibn Saud, in possession of the Holy 
Places of Islam, is thought to have a 
good chance of ultimately becoming 
Caliph, but, as will be seen, there are 
several other potentates to be con¬ 
sidered. Though the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment says it has nothing to do with the 
Cairo Conference it is generally assumed 
that the King of Egypt will be the candi¬ 
date of its promoters. The sequel 
should be interesting. 


JACK’S HOME 
FROM HOME 

Who will Help Our 
Sailormen ? 

MAKING THE MARINER’S LIFE 
MORE COMFORTABLE 

No man appeals to the heart and the 
imagination of British people, young or 
old, more powerfully-than the seaman, 
whether he is afloat, ashore, or on duty 
along the coast either as a coastguards- 
man or a lighthouse watcher. 

We feel that he lives in the very midst 
of romance, trained to grapple with 
danger, an adventurer into every corner 
of the world by profession. 3 lore than 
any other man who lives by the work of 
his hands, he is the link between our 
land and the vast regions that make up 
our Empire. 

It was 107 years ago that the first 
Society was formed to care, in some 
measure, for the gallant sailor wherever 
he might go. That was the British Sailors’ 
Society at Home and Abroad. Now the 
Society is doing for the sailor good work 
in a variety of ways in more than 100 of 
the world’s seaports. We wish to give 
our readers some idea of what this work 
is like and to ask for their help. 

Doing the Nation’s Work 

The Society has always had powerful 
support, as we should expect. Its patrons 
are the King and Queen,, and the Prince 
of Wales is specially interested in some 
features of its work. Its honorary 
officers are leading men in the shipping 
world. It is supported by the great 
shipping companies, by the most famous 
naval officers, who know of its methods 
abroad, and by the most honoured 
leaders of all the religious denominations. 
Then why should it need your help, ? 

Well, the fact is that it is a National 
Voluntary Society, doing the nation’s 
work and needing everybody’s help, f ts 
work is needed everywhere, and natu¬ 
rally expands, and unless people feel the 
duty of helping it its income cannot keep 
pace with its activities. Indeed, now 
it is in debt with an overdraft of /25,000 
owing to its bank, and it is trying to 
raise a fund of 100,000 guineas to place 
it on a firm footing and prevent it from 
relinquishing any part of its work. 

Great Work During the War 

In a hundred seaports at home and 
abroad the Society has established Rests, 
Hostels, or Clubs for sailors, with Port 
Missionaries in many places. London has 
four Hostels, including the Passmore 
Edwards Sailors’ Palace, 680, Com¬ 
mercial Road, the headquarters of the 
Society and of its secretary, Mr. Herbert 
E. Barker. The wide range of the 
Society’s operations may be judged by 
the fact that during the war • it fed, 
clothed,' housed, and nursed 52,000 
sufferers from submarine warfare. 

Then the orphan boys of sailor fathers 
are maintained, clothed, and educated 
at Farningham, in Kent; and there is a 
special Hostel at Limehousc for training 
boys for sea. 

Libraries for Sailors 

One of the most useful of the duties 
undertaken by the Society is the pro¬ 
viding of reading matter for sailors and 
lighthousemen. This is not a modern 
movement. It began with the birth of 
the Society in 1818, when the furnishing 
of ships with a loan library was made a 
first aim. The Society stocked Parry with 
books for his Arctic Expedition of 1821, 
as it did Scott and Shackleton for their 
Antarctic Expeditions in the twentieth 
century. No fewer than 600 lighthouses 
are supplied regularly with parcels of 
newspapers,' magazines, and books. In 
short, the whole machinery of sea-service 
comes within the helpful survey of this — 
most truly national society. 

Any gifts from C.N. readers should be 
sent direct to the British Sailors’ Society 
at Home and Abroad, 680, Commercial 
Road, London,- E. 14. 
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A POET ON HIS 
WAY TO THE FUTURE 

MR. SQUIRE AND HIS 
WORK 

What We Find and What We 
Miss in It 

A MASTER OF HIS CRAFT 

Poems in One Volume, By J. C Squire. 
(Heinemann, Ss. 6d.) 

Mr. Squire has previously published 
eight volumes of verse in the last twenty 
years. From these he has selected all 
the pieces he feels inclined to reprint, and 
has added some that are new, so that 
here are the poems by which he wishes 
to be judged. The book is one that 
every lover of poetry ought to possess, 
for more than any other single volume 
it is representative of English poetry 
in the twentieth century. 

The century has produced a sriiall 
crowd of poets, some of whom take 
themselves and their comrades very 
seriously, but if they are judged as 
inheritors of the glorious traditions of 
English poetry very few who were 
unknown twenty years ago have much 
chance of being known thirty years 
hence. Their value to the country’s 
literature amounts to a few verses in a 
friendly anthology. Mr. Squire is not 
one of the modern poets who can be 
so lightly dismissed. He is in the half- 
dozen whose appeal goes to the future. 

His Deep and Broad Humanity 

Though he has a very distinct note 
of his own there is nothing freakish in 
his style. He respects the art of verse. 

He is always intelligible. He has a 
delightful lilt in his line, peculiarly his. 
His humanity is deep and very broad. 
It includes all conscious life, especially 
dogs and birds. His love of Nature is 
profound and delicate and it lights on 
particular places, as love of Nature 
always should. You can scarcely read 
one of his poems without feeling that he 
is truly a poet. And he has the sense of 
long time. Take this, applicable to 
many an outlying suburb: 

There were three hills that stood alone 
With woods about their feet. 

They dreamed quiet when the sun shone, 

And whispered when the rain beat. 

They wore all three their coronals, . ' 

Till men with houses came 
And scored their heads with pits and walls, 
And thought the hills were tame. 

Red and white when day shines bright 
They hide the green for miles. 

Where are the old hills gone ? At night 
The moon looks down and smiles. 

She sees the captors small and weak, 

She knows the prisoners strong, 

She hears the patient hills that speak: 

“ Brothers, it is not long: 
i‘ Brothers, we stood when they were not 
Ten thousand summers past. 

Brothers, when they are clean forgot 
We shall outlive the last. 

“ One shall die and one shall flee 
With terror in his train. 

And Earth shall eat the stones, and we 
Shall be alone again.” 

Who can fail to feel an interest in a 
man who writes a poem like that ? 

A Master of Description 

Yes, Mr. Squire is a true poet, but the 
question is how much of a poet ? Some 
of the feats of verse he has achieved 
remarkably well. He is a master of 
description. Examples may be seen in 
his picture of a house he once knew— 
A Far Place; his reminiscences and 
imaginings of Rivers; his Rugger Match; 
and his appalling journey through a 
Chicago Stockyard. 

Of course he is best known by his 
command of pathos in the war poem 
To a Bull-Dog. As long as the Great 
War lives in human memory that poem 
must live as the most heart-searching 
record of family losses. The lady who 
brought the copy here reviewed said, 
" I read on till I came to the Bull-Dog, 


NEW ERA FOR 
THE SUDAN 

AN AMAZING 
TRANSFORMATION 

A Magnificent Work Done 
for the People of Africa 

A GREAT COTTON COUNTRY 

When the great new Sennar Dam on 
the Blue Nile was opened at the begin¬ 
ning of this year few people realised 
that it had already been carrying out its 
beneficent work for nine months. 

But it was so. The dam began its 
work a year ago, and as a result this year 
will see a wonderful crop of cotton in the 
So,ooo acres which have been put under 
cultivation already. 

The writer has been privileged to have 
a talk with Sir James Currie, a great 
Sudan administrator, on his return from 
the irrigated area. Before he became 
director of a great Imperial cotton¬ 
planting enterprise. Sir James had 
served many years in the Sudan and 
knew the country and the ways of the 
natives. He was principal of Gordon 
College as long ago as 1900, then 
Director of Education, and later a 
member of the Governor’s Council. 

A Problem Awaiting Solution 

As he passed through Gezira, and saw 
the prosperity which has been brought 
by the dam and the introduction of 
cotton planting, he remembered how the 
last time he had ridden that way, in the 
spring of 1914, people were dying from 
starvation on every hand. There was no 
grain in the country then, except at 
prohibitive prices. But today the native 
freeholder grows his cotton and sells it 
at a' price which is sufficient to give him 
a comfortable livelihood. 

“ The trouble in the Gezira district 
(said Sir James) is that the long-staple 
cotton which we are growing there comes 
to fruition only once in three years, and 
we have not yet been able to discover a 
really valuable rotation crop to alternate 
with it, though we qre growing catch 
crops of lubia, which is a kind of clover. 
It is a pity the land should go fallow for 
so long when it might be productive, but 
that is a problem with which our experts 
are wrestling, and they will find the 
solution in time.” 

90 Million Pounds of Cotton 

But there is another source of wealth 
that the Sudan now enjoys, and that is 
the shorter-staple cotton of the American 
type, which is being grown farther 
south where the trouble is transpor¬ 
tation. When cotton can be brought to 
market more cheaply things will indeed 
be prosperous in the Sudan. 

Sir James smiled when he'was asked 
whether the Sudanese native is a hard 
worker. Behind his smile one read a 
kindly understanding of the fact that 
you cannot turn a fierce warrior into a 
peaceful cultivator in a few years without 
a little restlessness remaining. However, 
taking all things into consideration, the 
Sudanese is beginning to learn the advan¬ 
tages of an industrious and peaceful 
life, and there is no fear that he will go 
back to the bad old days of fanaticism 
and massacre, of misery and starvation. 
And this year, if all goes well, Gezira 
and its neighbourhood will raise some¬ 
thing like ninety million pounds of 
cotton for English looms to work on. 


Continued from the previous column 
and then I had to close the book, for 
I didn’t like to be crying in the tram.” 

How much of a poet is Mr. Squire ? 
Well, nobody knows yet. He has much 
more to write, and who can say what 
it will be ? The war hit him very hard. 
One misses in his work the buoyancy 
of a great faith found, if but as an under¬ 
tone, in great poetry ; but he is a poet to 
be read, and watched with expectation. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
End of a Parliament 

On June 10 , 1S00, took place the last meeting 
of the Irish Parliament. 

At length the expected moment ar¬ 
rived. The Speaker, a sincere and 
ardent enemy of the measure, rose 
slowly from his chair. For a moment 
he resumed his seat; but the strength 
of his mind’ sustained him in his duty, 
though his struggle was apparent. 

With that dignity which never failed 
to signalise his official actions, he held 
up the Bill for a moment in silence ; 
he looked steadily around him on the 
last agony of the expiring Parliament; 
he at length repeated, in an emphatic 
tone, “ As many as are of opinion that 
this Bill do pass, say Aye ; the con¬ 
trary, say No." The affirmative was 
languid, but indisputable. Another mo¬ 
mentary pause ensued. Again his lips 
seemed to decline their office. At 
length, with an eye averted from the 
object which he hated, he proclaimed 
with a subdued voice, The Ayes have it. 

The fatal sentence was now pro¬ 
nounced. For an instant he stood 
statue-like, then indignantly, and with 
disgust, flung the Bill upon the table, 
and sank into his chair with an ex¬ 
hausted spirit. From an Irish Historian 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards .: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What does OH stand for in Chemistry ? 

It is the symbol for a group of elements 
consisting of oxygen and hydrogen and 
known, as hydroxyl. It cannot occur by 
itself, but only in combination with other 
elements. 

What does a Roland for an Oliver Mean? 

A blow for a blow, or tit for tat. Roland 
and Oliver were two of Charlemagne’s 
paladins so equally matched that though 
they fought in single combat for five conse¬ 
cutive days neither could gain auy advantage. 

Where does Shakespeare say “ Here’s 
to Those who Shot and Missed ” ? 

They occur nowhere in Shakespeare, but 
in The Taming of the Shrew, Act V., Scene 2, 
Line 57, occur the words : A health to all 
that shot and missed. 

What is a Mortgage? 

The grant of an estate or other im¬ 
movable property as security for the pay¬ 
ment of money, on the condition that if the 
money is paid according to the contract the 
grant shall be void and the mortgagee 
re-convey the estate to the mortgagor. 

What is a Crbwn Colony? 

A territory acquired by conquest or by 
cession under treaty, for which the British 
Crown retains the power of legislation. 
Crown Colonies are ruled directly by the 
Imperial Government through governors 
appointed by the sovereign. 

What is a Lease ? 

A conveyance of property for life or for 
a period of years, or at will by one who has 
a greater interest in the property. The 
consideration is usually the payment of a 
rent. Leases must be by deed, except 
leases at will or for a term not exceeding 
three years, and they are usually drawn in 
duplicate, one part being held by the lessee 
and the other by the lessor. 

Can the Distance of a Storm be Calculated 

Between the Flash and the Thunder? 

Yes, roughly. Sound travels in air at 
about 1086 feet per second and if this 
figure be multiplied by the seconds inter-, 
veiling between the flash of lightning and 
the first roar of thunder we shall have an 
approximate idea of the distance in feet of 
the place where the flash occurred. 

How Large is a Thunderbolt? . 

There is no such thing as a thunderbolt; 
that is, a bolt of solid matter falling to the 
Earth as a result of the thunder. Some¬ 
times lightning takes the appearance of a 
ball of fire coming to the Earth and travel¬ 
ling down a building or along the ground. 
This is sometimes called a thunderbolt, but 
though dangerous it is not solid. Some¬ 
times a meteorite, a fragment of a comet, 
strikes the Earth and that also may be called 
a thunderbolt. It may range from a speck 
to a mass of many tons. 


THE SCALES IN 
THE SKY 

GIANT FURNACE OF 
FIERY VAPOUR 

Star that Would Turn the Earth 
Into Flaming Gas 

1000 TIMES BRIGHTER 
THAN OUR SUN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

An interesting triangle of celestial 
gems may be seen almost due. south, 
and barely one-third of the way above 
the horizon' toward, overhead, between 
10 and 12 p.m. 

The brightest, at the lower left-hand 
corner, will be recognised as Saturn, 
the others being the two chief stars, 
Alpha and Beta, of the constellation of 
Libra, the Scales. 

Each star represents one of the Trays 
of the Balance, which appears to have 
originated in ancient Egyptian times ; 
then the Sun was in the constellation of 
Libra, at the time of the Autumnal 
Equinox, instead of in Virgo, as now. 

So Libra is believed to have repre¬ 
sented that region of the heavens 
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The chief stars of Libra, the Scales, in 
relation to Saturn 


where the Sun was balanced midway 
between Summer and Winter. 

But these two stars, Alpha and Beta, 
were known to the ancient Greeks as 
the Claws of the Scorpion, or Scorpio, 
and their present Arabic names Zuben 
el Genubi and Zuben el Chamali, the 
Southern Claw and the Northern Claw, 
indicate that they were regarded in 
the Middle Ages as part of Scorpio. 
Alpha,, or Zuben el Genubi, is easily seen 
with field glasses to be composed of two 
suns, one between second and third 
magnitude and the other about fifth. 

Beta, or Zuben el Chamali, is unique, 
shining with a beautiful greenish hue. 
It is the only star of its kind visible 
to the naked eye in the Northern 
Heavens, its emerald scintillations being 
very beautiful seen through field-glasses. 
Beta’s light is due to its being of the 
B:8 class of sun, a giant >furnace of 
raging elements all in a state of fiery 
vapour, and enveloped in an atmosphere 
of incandescent helium, calcium, and 
hydrogen. One blast would melt every¬ 
thing on Earth—and indeed the Earth 
itself, converting it into flaming gas, 
for it is .at a temperature of some 
12,000 degrees Centigrade. 

Why a Star Vanishes 

Some idea of its dimensions may be 
inferred from the quantity of light 
which it radiates, calculated to amount 
to nearly a thousand times that of our 
Sun. It is about 23 million times as 
far; and therefore its light has been 
between 360 and 370 years reaching us. 

Delta in Libra is a small fifth-magni¬ 
tude star to the right of .and above 
Beta. Delta is usually visible to the 
naked eye on clear dark nights ; but 
it periodically vanishes, and will do so 
next week when, in the early morning 
of Tuesday, June S, between 2 and 
3 a.m., it will drop to 6.2 magnitude. 

A small sixth-magnitude star above 
Delta may be used for comparison with 
the fluctuating Delta. 

What actually occurs is that Delta 
has a great, dark world revolving round 
it which periodically comes between us 
and Delta every 2 days, 7 hours, 57 
minutes. This is a system very similar 
to that of Algol, the most famohs of 
these eclipsing variables, as they are 
called. G. F. 31 . 

Other Worlds. In the. morning, Venus in 
the east, Mars south-east, and Jupiter south. 
I In the evening, Saturn south about 11 p.m. 
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SMITH OF 

A Risky Adventure 

CHAPTER 19 
A Slip of the Tongue 

ruppeny’s eyes were dancing, 
his body was all of a quiver. 

“ Em game to have a shot at 
it,” he said breathlessly. 

" Splendid ! ” exclaimed John 
Andrew. " I knew that you would 
be. Now to business——•” 

“ What a hurry you’re in ! ” 

•“ I am not. But we can’t squat 
here for ever and ever. Do stop 
jumping up and down so. Have 
another sugar bun ? ” 

“ If you’ll have a cheese cake.” 
When a sign to their friend the 
waitress had produced a fresh 
supply, John Andrew began to 
explain the precautions he had 
planned. 

"First,” he said, “we must 
meet once a week in Tidegate to 
hear each other’s news. Now what 
day ? ” 

" Wednesday -will be my best 
time, before call-over. Arnold hap¬ 
pened to mention to me last night 
that the Lower School always has 
that time on Wednesday for walks, 
or what it likes.” 

"You can get leave out then ? ” 
" That’s the only day we are 
given exeats to Tidegate.” 

" Good. We prefects—er-’’ 

John Andrew was actually swag¬ 
gering—” we St. Quenten prefects 
can generally get off any old time. 
So that’s settled that. Wednesday. 
After dinner. Here.” 

"Every week?" questioned 
Fruppeny. 

“ Yes. Every week.” 

Fruppeny thought a moment. 

” Yes, but," he said, " suppose 
something stopped me from getting 
down here one Wednesday ? ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ And suppose something had 
happened to one of us in the mean¬ 
while that the other ought to be 
told about'at once ? ” 

” Yes. Well ? ” said John An¬ 
drew. 

“ Then for safety ’s sake oughtn’t 
we to arrange some way of letting 
each other know at once ? ” 

" What about writing ? ” 

“ But would a letter be safe ? It 
might get opened by mistake and 
give us away 1 ” 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed John Andrew, 
slapping his chest, as he had done 
when he had announced that he 
was a prefect, ” I’m the lad for you 
there, Frup 1 . Arcot! What’s that 
mean ? " 

" Arcot ? ” repeated Fruppeny 
in a bewildered tone. “ Arcot ? ” 
And then he gave a start a,t the 
change in John Andrew, for his 
face had gone quite white, and his 
eyes had a wild, frightened look. 

Oh, forget it ! Forget it ! ” he 
Dreathed in a terrified voice. 

This took Fruppeny more aback. 
" Are yOu ill ? ” he exclaimed. ' ■ 

” No,” muttered Jolin Andrew, 
who was trembling a little and 
clutching the table in some strange 
agitation. 

“ .Oh, whatever is the matter ? ” 
cried Fruppeny in alarm. 

“ Forget it ! ” repeated John 
Andrew hoarsely. But when he 
perceived that the only effect of 
this was to cause Fruppeny to 
regard him with greater concern, 
as though he had gone suddenly out 
of his senses, he made an effort to 
get back his self-control and, after 
glancing round in a cautiojus but 
scared fashion, he whispered : - 
“ Frup, that word slipped out by 
mistake. Frup, old man, I was 
swanking—— ” 

•“ You don’t swank,” smiled 
Fruppeny, looking uneasy still. • 

“ Oh, I wanted to impress you, 
Frup. That’s what it was. And 
the word was blurted out before I 
knew.” 

“ But what’s there in it ? Why 
have I got to forget it ? ” pressed 
Fruppeny, as much in the dark as 
ever. 

“ Frup, old man,” said John 
Andrew, in genuine misery, “ I’ll 
have to confide in you now, because 


ST. QUENTIN’S 

® By Gunby Hadath 

if I don't you won't understand 
what a frightful bloomer I’ve made 
and why you must never never 
mention that word. Frup, I told 
you my guardian was Consul- 
General for Montaragua ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Fruppeny, ” what’s 
that got to do with it ? ” 

You’ll see in a minute. Being 
Consul-General for his country his 
position is a frightfully responsible 
one. He has to negotiate all sorts 
of things with Great Britain. So 
some of his correspondence is 
naturally fearfully secret.” 

“Yes?” said Fruppeny, in a 
new tone. 

” Well, we were talking about 
how to keep our letters secret. 
And I swanked and said to you, 

‘ I'm the lad for you there, Frup ! ’ 
Then I let out—oh, Frup, my 
guardian keeps his important 

letters secret by using a code-” 

” Oh, I know what codes are,” 
interposed Fruppeny. 

John Andrew went on in a 
whisper only just audible : 

“ When my guardian sends 
tremendously secret and important 
messages to his Government in 
Montaragua he puts them in a 
code, and his Montaraguan people 
decipher it. Then messages can’t 
be read without the key to the 
code, and nobody but my guardian 
and his Government know that 
key. There are two words in that 
key, Frup. Frup, that word you’ve 
got to forget—that word I blurted 
out—is the first of those two actual 
key words.” 

“ Phew 1 ” breathed Fruppeny 
turning a shade paler also. 

CHAPTER 20 

A Grave Secret 

ohn Andrew’s words had been 
coming in broken gasps, and 
his face was very desperate 
and ashamed, He grew more 
composed now, and some colour 
ebbed back to his face.. 

“ You see,” he went on, “ I 
blabbed that word out without 
thinking, and that’s why I told 
you at .once that you’ve got to 
forget it.” 

“ It’s quite safe with me.” 

“ You;i will forget it, Frup? 
Won’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t think.” he said frankly, 
“ I’ll ever forget it. But I promise 
you that I’ll never breathe it.” • 
“You’re wondering How I know 
it ? ” continued John Andrew. “ I 
just said that only my guardian 
and the Montaraguan Government 
know the two key words. That’s 
really the fact, for not a soul else 
is supposed to know them ; it was 
a clean mistake my knowing about 
them. One night when my guardian 
was working at home I caught 
sight of them by a fluke ; I couldn’t 
help it.” 

Fruppeny nodded. 

" Of course I told him, and he 
made me promise never to repeat 
them. But to- show you how 
serious he thought it was for the key 
to have leaked out even to me, 
he said that as soon as he got time 
he’d fix up a new code entirely. 
But he hasn’t had time yet.” 

” Flow do you know ?.” said 
Fruppeny, in an awed voice. 

“ Because I asked him just 
before I came away. He said, 

‘ No, not yet. But I trust you, 
John. I know I can trust you mean¬ 
while.’ ’’ 

” And so of course he c.an.” 

“ Yes,” said John Andrew, rather 
bleakly; “he can. I’d give any¬ 
thing, of course, to forget those 
two words.” His tone grew relieved. 
“ But I didn’t blab the second 
word out! " he exclaimed. “ Now, 
did I, Frup ? You want both the 
words for the key'.” 

“Yes, I sec. The code is built 
round them. It would be gibberish 
without them.” 

“ That’s it,” said John Andrew, 
regaining some of his spirits. “With 
the two key words you can unlock I 


the code. That is, you can read 
every word of the message. Now;- 
you and I have got to invent our 
own code.” 

“ For your letters to me in case 
anything should prevent our meet¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ Yes. And my' letters to you.” 

“ Oh, ripping ! ” exclaimed Frup¬ 
peny, bobbing excitedly'. 

“ Got a pencil and paper ? We’ll 
set about it.” 

And they began. They’ built up a 
splendid code which, if less elaborate 
than John Andrew’s guardian’s, 
would answer their purpose to any 
ordinary extent. Nor did it, as 
John Andrew stipulated, require 
any key words. Fruppeny wanted 
key 7 words as more like the real 
thing, but their very mention sent 
his companion shuddering again in 
recollection of the serious secret 
he carried, and of his narrow squeak 
of nearly betraying it. 

This narrow squeak was preying 
upon John Andrew’s mind. For 
he kept breaking off their task to 
say again and again: 

“ You’ll remember, Frup, how 
serious it is. It means the clue to 
my' guardian’s most frightfully 
secret messages to. Montaragua. 
Messages worth a tremendous lot to 
find-out.” 

“ Who'd want to find them out ? ” 
asked Fruppeny, curiously. 

“ How do I know ? But isn’t it 
obvious, Frup ? A!) private 

matters between Governments and 
their representatives in foreign 
countries are communicated in 
code; and would they go to the 
trouble to put them in code if it 
didn’t matter a rap who read them ? 
Would they, now ? ” John Andrew 
repeated insistently. " They put 
secrets into codes to keep them 
secret. Otherwise all the telegraph 
clerks and people would twig them.” 

“ I say,” exclaimed Fruppeny, 
excitedly' living and learning, “ you 
do know a lot about some funny 
things, John Andrew 1 ” 

“ I know a jolly sight too much 
about this,” groaned John Andrew, 
with another twinge for his care¬ 
lessness. “ You see, I’ve heard my 
guardian talking on code uses 
generally. And I’ve heard him say 
that if an agreement or some 
arrangement of that sort between 
country and country were to leak 
out before it was settled, it might 
lead to all sorts of complications 
with other countries who felt their 
interests affected.” 

“ Complications ? ” 

” That was my guardian's word. 
It means trouble and worry' and fuss 
and sort of unpleasantness. That’s 
why' ambassadors and diplomatists 
have to be so w p ary. Sometimes you 
mustn’t let one.country 7 know what 
you are proposing to another until 
you’ve got it all settled and the 
details are cut and dried.” 
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“ I say ! ” exclaimed Fruppeny. 
” You ought to be an ambassador 
one day yourself ! ’’ 

“I’m a prefect, that’s enough 
for me,” grinned John Andrew. 
“ Of course, Frup, what I’ve told 
you about codes being secret, and 
why, is only the merest sort of 
general idea. I didn’t want to bore 
you-” 

“ You haven’t! ” cried F'rup- 
peny. 

“ Shh ! Not so loud. But I had 
to try to explain.” 

“ I know. That I can understand 
why I’ve got to keep Ad—that word 
you let out so dark.” 

“ Yes, Frup,” said John Andrew' 
gravely', wincing again. 

Fruppeny' bad never seen him so 
serious before. In fact, he hadn’t 
imagined that John Andrew could 
ever be serious, despite his gloomy’ 
face and dismal manner of speaking. 
So, to draw his namesake away 
from the pricks of conscience, Frup¬ 
peny began to ask questions about 
Chowler, and led him on to describe 
the Battle of St. Quenten, which he 
did with a gusto that betrayed how 
heartily he had enjoyed it. 

“ But whatever did Mr. Meggs 
say when he found out ? ” 

“ Oh, old Maggy' was delicious,” 
John Andrew' declared. “ When 
w'e’d put the room to rights-——" 

“ Did you help to put it to 
rights ? ” , 

“ Is it likely' ? ” was the lofty 
reply'. “ I made Blenkinsop and 
Jibbett tidy up. Well, old Maggy' 
shuffled into supper and the first 
thing be spotted was the map oi 
Asia minus a great chunk. ’ Who 
did that ? ' he asked ; so I just 
gave Blenkinsop a stare, and he 
said, ‘ Please, sir, I did/ as meekly 
as anything; and old Maggy said 
* Oh, then that will cost you five 
shillings.’ Then he peered round 
and saw me pegging along with my 
supper, and he said, ‘ I hope you 
are settling down comfortably, 
Smith ? 1 hope you are feeling at 
home, Smith ? ’ And I said 1 Rattier, 
sir 1 I’m feeling absolutely at 
home.' Just then he happened to 
catch sight of Chowler’s nose, and 
sang out, ‘ Chowder, your nose is 
very" red tonight! ' What’s -the 
matter with it ? ’ Robson chipped 
in and said, ' Yes, sir. He was 
stung by a wasp, sir.’ And old 
Maggy said,. ’ Rubbish ! There 
aren’t any wasps in January 1 ’ 
And Chowder growded, ’ No, sir, 
it’s frozen. I’ve got chilblains on 
it.’ ” 

The waitress approached them, 
hovering with the bill. It was time 
they left if Fruppeny; was to get 
back to roll-call. Committed now 
to this extraordinary adventure of 
continuing to pass lor somebody' 
else, he was tingling with excite¬ 
ment and all sorts of thrills. 

• “ I wonder,” he ejaculated in a 
dazed tone, ” if ever anything like 
this has happened before ? ” 

“ I don’t,” said John Andrew, 
looking as grave as an image. 

“ You don't ! ” 

“ No. I don’t. Because I know 
it never has.” 

At the door they parted. They' 
gravely shook hands. John Andrew 
said solemnly', “ So long, St. 
Quentin’s, old chap.” 

And Fruppeny, winking, an¬ 
swered, “ So long,-St. Quenten.” 

' But all the same his conscience 
was not quite easy, though he knew 
that he would not have entertained 
the deception for a moment if it 
had hurt his people at home in the 
slightest. But John Andrew had 
proved that instead of harming his 
people the temporary sw'op would 
be actually' all to their profit. And, 
so far as it affected his namesake’s 
guardian, John Andrew' had proved 
too that that gentleman wouldn’t 
care at all so long as his ward was 
happily' and comfortably disposed 
of. 

Thus reasoning, Fruppeny made 
his way back up the cliff. “It 
isn’t,” he kept telling himself over 
and over, “ as if we meant to keep 
the thing up for good. It’s only a 
pro tem. arrangement just for the 
rag.” 

Yet his face looked troubled. It 
was clear that he did not quite like 
it. 

TO 3E CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Last of the Old 
Masters 

'""The great painters whose works 
A were devoted, chiefly to 
religious subjects, when the 
Church was the chief patron of 
art, are called the Old Masters. 
The last of the Old Masters was 
a Spaniard who died as recently 
as 1682. 

Many who know his pictures 
in this country 7 would not think 
of him as an Old Master painting 
religious subjects, for in his 
early years he portra/yed ordinary 
life as it may be seen in the 
streets—often child-life. But 
if you see his pictures in his own 
country y 7 ou will find that the 
bulk of his painting was religious 
and devout, and that he really 
ranks with the Old Masters. 

He was born in Seville, the 
son of an artisan, and nearly' all 
his life was spent there. When 
he was a boy his sketches so 
deeply impressed his parents 
that they sent him into the 
studio of a poor painter who was 
a distant relative. There he 
soon learned all that the painter 
could teach him, and, being 
quite poor, he painted pictures 
hastily to be sold cheaply 7 . Many 
of his subjects' at this period 
were character portraits of any 
model that caught his eye in the 
street. 

By this early work he made 
enough money to take him to 
Madrid, with the hope of passing 
on later into Italy. In Madrid 
he made the acquaintance of the 
greatest of all Spanish painters, 
Velasquez, who took an interest 
in him and befriended him. 
Also in Madrid he had oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing a wider range 
of art than lie had known before. 

His advance in skill was 
rapid. 

On returning to Seville he 
found that a very poor com¬ 
munity 7 of monks wished to 
have their church decorated, 
but that they could not afford 
the cost of a well-known artist. 
He undertook the work, and so 
began a series of religious paint¬ 
ings which seriously tested his 
skill. The result was a complete 
triumph. Everybody went to 
inspect the pictures in the 
Chureh of St. George, and the 
artist had innumerable com¬ 
missions offered by admirers. 

. He married a • rich wife,. and 
became further enriched by 7 his 
paintings ; founded an academy 7 
of painting in Seville, and was 
one of the most admired and 
beloved of its citizens. Now his 
paintings are spread over ail the 
great countries of the' world. 
This country has over a score. 

In Cadiz, he fell from the 
scaffold on 
which he was 
painting in a 
church, and 
died a few 
days later. His 
name stands 
next to that 
of Velasquez 
on the honours 
roll of Spanish art. Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 
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O, What Is So T^are as a T)ay in June ? 




D. r MERRYMAN 

A man dining in a restaurant was 
in a bad temper because he 
had been kept waiting. The con¬ 
sequence was that as soon as his 
meal had been served he had a 
complaint to make. 

“ Waiter! ” he exclaimed. “ This 
is disgraceful! 1 am sure there is 

some sand on my bread.” 

“ Quite so, sir,” replied the 
waiter calmly. “ That is to pre¬ 
vent the butter slipping off.” 

0 0.0 

Is Your Name Waller ? 

This is simply a surname which 
originated in a man’s trade 
or calling. The waller was the 
wall-builder, and a man would be 
described as John the waller, and 
then as John Waller. Thus the 
name has come down to us today, 
though Wallers are no longer 
necessarily wall-builders. 

~ 0 0 0 

Irish Finance 

" JF you put your money in our 
saving fund,” said an Irish¬ 
man to his friend, “ you will be 
able to draw it out tomorrow by 
giving us a week’s notice.” 

000. 
Why are feet like certain old 
stories ? 

Because they are leg-ends. 
0.0 0 

Beheaded Word 

/\t first, when seen, 1 odd appear 
In every person’s eye ; 

But make me less I’ll prove quite 
clear 

I’m even as a die. 

Diminish me a little more, 

You’ll find you then expose 
What brings the days of rich and 
poor 

Completely to a close. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Taking no Risks 

A man who was charged with 
theft was asked if he pleaded 
guilty or not guilty. 

“ How can 1 tell, your worship, 
until-1 have heard the evidence,” 
was his reply. 

000 

Why should' a girl never sit 
down when wearing a silk 
dress ? 

Because it is not sat-in. 

0 a 0 " 

His Handicap 

AN Eagle remarked to an airman 
“ I’ll admit that for speed 
you’re a rare man ; 

But to use a propeller 
To out-fly a feller 
Who on feathers relies isn’t fair, 
man 1 ” 

0 0 0 

Good Luck 

]\Jr. Black : I hear you have 

been hunting tigers in India. 
Did you have any luck ? 

Mr. White : Wonderful luck. I 
didn’t see a single tiger. 



What is the difference between 
a swallow and a milkmaid ? 
.One skims the water, and the 
other skims the milk. 

0 0 0 
Come-AIive Characters 



A Race that Did Not Start 

The Spade dug hard and filled 
the Pail 

At Splashington-on-Sea. 

With shingle and with sand. “ And 
now 

Let’s have a race 1 ” laughed he. 
“ I see your trick,”' the Pail 
replied, 

“ But I am on my guard; 

And so until you’ve emptied me 
I will not run a yard 1 ” 

0 0 0 
What am I ? 

Number one is in Harry, but not 
in Jack, 

Number two is in rear and also in 
back, 

Number three is in yard, but not 
in court, 

Number four is in sample arid also 
in sort, 

Number five is in trifle, but not in 
joke, 

Number six is in acorn and also in 
oak, 

Number seven is in climber, but 
not in skill, 

Number eight is in breaking and 
also in kill. 

Together my letters a structure 
make 

From which the cattle and horses 

take. Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Why is charity like an umbrella ? 

Because it is most useful 
when.most widely extended. 

0 0 0 
Something New 

“ I Want to write a really original 
article on some subject that 
has never been written . about 
before,” said a conceited author. 
“ Can you suggest anything ? ” 

“ Yes,” said his candid friend. 
“ Why not write an appreciation 
of your own work ? ” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Happiness 
A Picture Puzzle 

The objects in the picture were 
tap, bread, fist, cottage, and pen. The 
made-up words were tiger, tapir, otter. 
Word Changing. Brief, fibre, fire. 


A Word-Building Picture Puzzle 



Find the names of these objects, and then combine one of them with each of the others 
in turn, thus making six fresh words. Can you do this ? j Solution next week 


Jacko Turns Waiter 

J acko had always thought it must be rather fun to be a 
waiter. He wouldn’t have owned it tor the world, but 
what really attracted him was the fact that he imagined waiters 
got all sorts of delicious titbits behind the scenes. 

He thought about it so much that one day he walked into 
.a hotel and asked to see the manager. 

“ I want to be a waiter,” he said. “ You ask anybody if 
I’m not as quick as lightning.” 

“ We don’t want any quick-as-lightnings here,” said the 
manager. “ Slow and sure and no breakages is what we want.” 

“ Coo ! I shan’t smash anything,” said Jacko. “ I’m very 
careful. You ask my mother ! ” 

Fortunately for Jacko the manager did not ask Mrs. Jacko, 
or he would have heard a very different story. It happened 
that he was a waiter short and couldn’t get a new one, so he 
told Jacko that he would give him a trial. 



Jacko rushed in with the soup plates 

The other waiters told him what he was to do and gave him 
a table to look after; and when a lady and gentleman came 
to sit there Jacko nearly went off his head with excitement. 

He rushed, up with the soup before they had hardly had time 
to sit down, and then he ran out to the kitchen and demanded 
the fish. In fact, he was so quick that his customers were only 
half-way through their soup by the time the fish was ready. 

Jacko went behind a screen and waited for them to finish. 
The fish smelt very good. Before you could say Jack Robin¬ 
son he had gobbled up the lot! Then he went out to the kitchen 
and asked for some more. 

“ What are you talking about ? ” said the chef. “ You’ve 
taken in the fish already. You want the meat course.” 

But just at that moment the manager rushed out in a great 
state of excitement 

“ I won’t have my customers kept waiting ! ” he shouted. 
“ Here’s a lad}’ and gentleman complaining that they’ve had 
to wait a quarter of an hour for their fish.” • 

“Why, there’s the empty dish!” said the chef, indignantly. 

The manager didn’t know what to make of it all. 

. “ The new waiter has eaten it! ” he declared suddenly. 

Blit the new waiter had vanished. 


The paraglaph on the right is a French 

A Dog that Understood 
the Telephone 

A great lover of Jogs, Mrs. Stuart- 
Wortley, has been telling some good 
stories of dogs. 

Tinker was a smart dog. One 
of his habits was to visit, on his 
own account, the houses where 
the friends of his mistress lived. 

Once when lie did this he 
showed no disposition to leave. 
At last Mrs. Stuart - Wortley 
was called up on the telephone 
and consulted about his be¬ 
haviour. 

“ Bring him to the telephone,” 
was her reply. 

He was brought and the re¬ 
ceiver placed close to iris ear, 
and his mistress, in a stem voice, 
commanded him, “ Tinker, come 
home at once.” 

Instantly he scuttled to the 
front door, barked to be let out, 
and in a few minutes was back 
at his home. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Window Pictures 

Tt was a very untidy attic, 
* and had been discovered 
by Harry quite by chance. 

When lie grew up Harry 
meant to be an artist. He drew 
everything that lie saw. He 
scribbled and sketched over 
everything. His mother didn’t 
mind the spare pieces of paper, 
but when it came to drawing 
figures and horses on the 
kitchen wall she forbade him to 
draw on anything except the • 
paper she gave him. And two 
days after Harry discovered 
the attic and the dirty window 
panes. They were what is 
known as lattice windows— 
windows with little panes of 
glass in them instead.of one 
large pane. Harry drew his 
pictures in the dust on the 
glass ! 

“ Today I shall draw my 
mummy, and Sambo the black 
kitten,” he said, as picked up a 
twig which he used as a pencil, 
and lie set to work. 

He could not capture the 
; golden hair and blue eyes of 
; his mother, but lie Could 
; capture her expression, and 
| soon a very good likeness of 
I his mother was drawn on the 
j window pane. Then lie drew 
I Sambo, and so busy was he 
putting whiskers on the kitten 
he did not hear the attic door 
open and a voice say“ Ah, 
here is the young inan ! What¬ 
ever is he doing ? ” 

There was a gentleman with 
Harry’s mother, and he came 
and looked over Harry’s 
shoulder. 

“ It’s wonderful! ” he ex¬ 
claimed ; and Harry turned 
round very quickly, his face 
very red and his fingers very 
dirty. 

“ Oh, Harry, look at your 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Chien qui Savait 
Tel£phoner 

Une Janie qui aime beaucoup les 
cbisus, Mrs. Stuart-Wortley, a relate 
des anecdotes intcressanfes sur des 
chiens. 

Tinker etait un chien pen 
ordinaire. Une de ses habitudes 
etait d’allcr visiter, dans ses 
interets personnels, les maisons 
ou demeuraient-les anrics dc sa 
maitresse. 

A une ccrtainc occasion il nc 
paraissait nullement dispose de 
sortir. Finalement on telephona 
a Mrs. Stuart -Wortley afin do 
la consulter sur cettc condnitc 
intrigante. 

“ Faites-lo venir au tele¬ 
phone,” tut la reponse. 

On fit venir le chien, ct on 
lui mit lc receptcur a Toreillc ; 
sa maitresse alors, d’un ton 
severe, lui ordonna : “ Tinker, 
rentre a la maison tout de suite! ” 

Immediatement il se precipita 
vers la. porte d'entree, aboya pour 
sc faire ouvrir, et quelques 
minutes plus tard il etait chez lui. 



suit!” exclaimed his mother; 
but the gentleman told her to 
look at the drawing. Wasn't 
it splendid! 

The pictures on the window 
panes have been wiped away 
long ago, and the attic has 
been turned into a studio, for 
Harry is grown up and a great 
artist;. but whenever he looks 
out of the window he thinks 
of a little boy drawing his 
mother’s likeness in the dusj 
on the window pane, 












































































The Marbles Championship—Very few people know that marbles is a game that is seriously Safety First on the Railway—The railway bridge over the Tyne at West Wylam is here being 
played by men, and here we see the marbles championship of Philadelphia being contested tested. While the locomotive passes over, experts with delicate instruments test the stresses 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My. 
Magazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest - book for children in the world. 
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The C.N. is posled anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. 3 year; Canada, 13 s." 6 d. See below. 


ROTOR BOAT AT NEW YORK • REPLANTING HYDE PARK • LION’S CONCERT 


Ready for the Summer Trips—Pleasure steamers are now running from London and other 
big centres to the seaside resorts and here we see the finishing touches being put to one of 
the boats of the Royal Sovereign, which leaves London every day for Margate and Ramsgate 


Making Hyde Park Beautiful Again—The use of Hyde 
.Park as a milk depot during the strike has necessitated 
many of the flower beds being replanted, and many 
of these hydrangeas are now being put into the beds 


A Concert for the Lion—This lion which is kept on a lion farm in 
California is having a concert all to himself. The performer is 
playing the bass horn in order to see the effect of such music on the 
lion, but he does not seem to be enjoying the unusual concert 


The Rotor Boat at New York—The rotor boat, which has already been explained in the C.N., 
has made a successful journey across the Atlantic, and this picture shows it at New York, 
with the city’s towering skyscrapers forming a very effective background to the picture 


A Rare Animal Comes to England—This animal, the 
rare dinomys of Peru, is probably the only specimen 
in captivity. It is in a private zoo at Paignton, Devon 


Schoolboy Gardeners Off to Work—The boys in the 
picture are scholars from various Hertfordshire schools 
and. they are setting off to prepare a school garden 
exhibit at a Horticultural Show held at Watford 


A Tug of War at the Zoo—The pelican in the picture 
would not go to bed, so its keeper at the London Zoo 
had quite an exciting tug of war to make it retire 


T'A 











































